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Diary of the Geek. 


Late on Sunday night the “Titanic,” of the 
White Star Line—the greatest ship ever built—crashed 
om to an iceberg in latitude 41 deg. 16 min. N.., 
longitude 50 deg. 14 min. W., and sank in mid-Atlantic. 
Mr. Ismay states that she kept afloat for two hours and 

| twenty-five minutes after striking. She was on her 
| maiden voyage to New York, and she was equipped with 
/ Mparalleled luxury. Her crew and passengers numbered 
» 2,358. Of these, about 575 passengers and about 210 
p@ilors are said to have been rescued by the “Car- 
pathia’’ (a total of 705 is given in another message), 
Which was summoned to the “Titanic” by wireless 
Mesaage from the sinking ship, and reached New York 
/% Thursday evening. On her arrival next morning she 
found only boats and wreckage. For the first two “days 
the country was flooded with lies by American journal- 
its, declaring that all the “ Titanic’s ”’ passengers and 
pew had been taken off by the “ Parisian ’’and “ Vir- 
/Prian,”’ and that she was steaming slowly to Halifax, 
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ALL these stories we now know to be false. The 
‘* Titanic ’’—whose tonnage was 46,382—only carried 
twenty boats, sixteen of which were lifeboats. They 
accommodated 1,178 persons. About half, therefore, 
of the ship’s company knew from the moment 
when the vessel clearly began to sink that they 
were doomed. The customary and noble choice, 
which Mr. Asquith well-called ‘‘ the best traditions of 
the sea,’’ was made, the sailors separating husbands and 
wives, and decreeing death for the one and life 
for the other. We know that the women and 
children were taken first, and we strongly hope that no 
preference was shown between one class of passengers 
and another. The ship contained several American 
millionaires, whose joint fortunes reached £100,000,000 
sterling. The best known of these, Colonel Astor, is 
missing from the list supplied by the ‘‘ Carpathia,’’ 
and so is Mr. W. T. Stead, the most famous of con- 
temporary British journalists. Captain Smith, who was 
in command of the ‘“‘ Olympic’’ when she came into 
collision with the ‘‘ Hawke,’’ has, of course, gone down 
with the ship, and is said to have remained on the bridge 
till the moment of sinking, when he dropped quietly 
into the sea. But the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth officers were saved—-doubtless to navigate the boats 
—and Mr. Bruce Ismay, the Managing Director of the 


White Star Company, is also among the survivors. 
* * * 


THe news has been received in England and 
America with wild and deep grief. A Mansion House 
Fund has been opened for the relief of the families of the 
dead seamen and poor passengers, and the King and 
Queen and Queen Alexandra have contributed liberally 
to it. It has already reached £40,000. A serious 
inquisition has also been opened as to the causes 
of the catastrophe, and the adequacy of the means 
of escape. The White Star Company adhered to 
the last to the theory that the “ Titanic’’ was unsink- 
able, owing to her numerous water-tight compartments. 

* * * 

QUESTIONED in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
Mr. Buxton admitted that, in apparent obedience to this 
theory, she was allowed to take only sixteen life-boats 
and four Englehardt’s collapsible boats. He also states 
that the question of the revision of the rules in regard 
to the provision of boats had been referred to the 
Advisory Committee last year, and that their very 
unsatisfactory report had not been accepted by the 
Board of Trade. But nothing was done to correct it. 
We understand that a much more modern code governs 
the Nord-Deutscher and Hamburg-American liners, 
which provides for about double the British equipment 
of boats, and to this scale the British lines will have to 
accommodate themselves. Other points to which precise 
and clear answers will be demanded are: (1) What was 
the speed at which the “ Titanic ’’ struck? One passenger 
stated that she was going full-speed—twenty-two knots 
an hour. (2) Had she, as the American Navy Depart- 
ment reports, received warning of the presence of an 
exceptional mass of icebergs lying on the very spot where 
she struck? (3) Was her captain endeavoring to establish 
a record in maiden passages? When these questions have 
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been answered, and the public more or less appeased, we 
shall probably find that the American passage has been 


made safer than before. 
* * * 


Nor the least mysterious of the problems that await 
solution is the stream of wireless messages which 
lulled the world into a false security last Monday, 
redoubling the shock when the terrible truth came out. 
The “ Titanic” was steaming for Halifax with all her 
passengers safe on board; the “ Parisian” and the 
“ Carpathia” were “in attendance” on the “ Titanic”’ ; 
the “ Virginia” was towing her to Cape Race; all 
passengers had been taken off! Who uttered these false 
tidings, and with what motive? Were they the rapid, 
reckless concoctions of American reporters, each bent 
on piecing out of half-intelligible fragments and rumors 
a telling, sensational story? Or, still more sinister 
conjecture, were they the deliberate concoctions of astute 
business men concerned to influence rates of re-insurance? 

* . 7 

To the British public the greatest individual loss 
will be that of Mr. Stead, the famous editor of the 
‘« Review of Reviews.’’ Mr. Stead’s name was a house- 
hold word in this country, and we hope that British 
journalism will not let it die. We criticise his career 
and personality elsewhere, but here we would suggest 
that a memorial to the most famous newspaper man of his 
time would be a proper tribute to his services to the pro- 
fession. They were manifold. Mr. Stead rightly thought 
of his business as a journalist both as a great trust for 
others and a great opportunity for himself. His 
intelligence was not very cultured or highly critical. But 
it threw out ideas as an electric battery throws out sparks, 
and it grasped, with brilliant skill, the chance that came 
to a strong, self-confident man, with a daily paper at 
his back, and the will and the ability to say what he 
thought about statesmen and policies. Feeling, rather 
than reason, was his medium ; what he strongly imagined 
and desired was his gospel for the hour. If anything 
he was a disciple of emotional Carlyleism, and his con- 
tinual watchword— 

“Right thou feelest? Rush to do!” 
led him to the right or the left as his master-impulse 
—the passion to be in with the latest beat of the time- 
machine—swayed him. Mr. Stead always meant to be in 
the front of the march of humanity, if he now and then 
bewildered his fellow-soldiers by mistaking the rear for 
the van. No man made a fuller use of life; or threw a 
more variously and brilliantly colored picture of it on to 
the rather dingy screen of daily journalism. 

* * * 

Tue Home Rule Bill was carried on Tuesday night 
by a majority of 94 votes—360 for and 266 against. 
These figures fall very little short of the normal 
Ministerial majority. Sir Clifford Cory—who voted 
against the Bill—has ceased to be a Liberal, and only 
three members of the party—Mr. Pirie, who has views 
of Scottish Home Rule inconsistent with the Irish Bill, 
Mr. Robartes, and Sir George Kemp—deliberately 
abstained. On the other hand, the Liberals lost the 
votes of four members who were unable to obtain pairs, 
and five representatives of the miners, who were too ill 
to attend. The party, therefore, remains virtually solid, 
though it has never been formally canvassed on the 
Trish question, and there can be no doubt that the 
scheme of the Bill is almost universally accepted. The 
nominated Senate will undoubtedly go. Though the Irish 
members approved it they do not adhere to it, and will 
probably accept anything but an indirect or highly 
exclusive franchise. Continental opinion of the Bill is 








almost universally favorable, and so is the great majority 
of the Colonial newspapers. The “ Timés’’ is changed 
indeed when it quotes a favorable comment of its old 
béte noire, Mr. Patrick Ford’s “Irish World,’’ as the 
opinion of a ‘‘ moderate ’’ journal. 
7 * +” 
MEANWHILE the Bill has been published, and also 
a digest of the financial scheme. The following figures 
give the final balance of the Irish Government’s first 
proposed Budget :— 








REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
Transferred Sum... __ ... £6,127,000 | All purposes not sepa- 
Post Office ... +» 1,354,000 rately specified +». £5,462,000 
Fee Stamps... 81,000 | Post Office ... «+» 1,600,000 
Total ++» 27,562,000 7,062,000 
| Surplus 500,000° 
| Total ++. £7,562,000 


*Subject to reduction to £200,000, 
The Imperial Government’s balance-sheet is as follows: 








REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 

Trish Revenue (exclud- Transferred Sum... --. £6,127,000 
ing Post Office and fee Old Age Pensions . 2,664,000 
stamps) ... £9,404,000 | National Insurance and 

Deficit . 2,015,000 Labor Exchanges 191,500 

Land Purchase— 
Total «--£11,419,000 (1) Land Commission... 592,000 
(2) Other Charges 169,000 
Constabulary «+» 1,377,500 
Collection of Revenue... 298,000 
Total ++-£11,419,000 
* ” * 


As to the Bill, it contains one or two features of 
fresh interest. The Irish Parliament is to sit for five 
years. The Senate shares the disabilities of the House 
of Lords, and is to have no power to originate or to 
reject money bills, or to amend the money parts of 
general bills, or to increase any charges on the people. 
Irish Ministers chosen either for the Commons or for 
the Senate may sit and speak in either Chamber. 
Furthermore, the Irish House of Commons will furnish 
a contingent of members to the Imperial Parliament, in 
addition to her representation under the Bill when the 
time comes for revising its finance ; a valuable provision, 
which may open the way to a Federal Parliament. 
Finally, in order to stop Protection for Irish-made 
articles, the Irish Parliament is disabled from making 


“any variation of Customs or Excise duties the effect 
of which will be to cause the Customs duty on an article 
of a class produced, prepared, or manufactured in 
Ireland, to exceed the Excise duty by more than an 
amount reasonably sufficient to cover any expenses due 
to Excise restrictions.” 

* * * 


Mvucs the most brilliant episode of the debates on 
the Bill was Mr. Healy’s speech, which should be read as 
a masterpiece of argument, satire, and ironic polemics, 
almost wholly favorable to the Bill. The official 
Nationalists, speaking through Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, gave unqualified assent, and the coalition of 
the two sections ensures a probable unanimous endorse 
ment by the coming Convention. The Opposition’s 
line of argument was sharply cut in two by Mr. 
Balfour’s and Mr. Bonar Law’s very differing kinds 
of argument. In a long speech Mr. Balfour made 
only one interjectional reference to Ulster. Mr. 
Law—who seems anxious to adorn the intellect of 
an exciseman with the polish of the local Parlia- 
ment—was Ulster and little more than Ulster all 
through. Mr. Balfour’s line was the characteristic one 
that the Bill was too small for Irish nationhood and too 
large for British federalism, that the vetoes would all 
be as inoperative as the medieval English king’s paper 
rule over France, and that friction would be incessant. 
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The new Irish Constitution was a fair-weather Con- 
stitution, which would break up with the first storm, 
foreign or domestic. 

* * + 

Mr. Bonar Law’s criticism was much 
and its tone was rough and impolite. He insisted 
that the financial effect of the Bill would be 
to set up smuggling, and to create Custom-House 
barriers between the two countries; denied all Home 
Rule convictions to the Premier or the Government; 
defended Ulster’s violent tone; and threatened that if 
the Government tried to carry the measure without 
going to the people, the Parliamentary machine would 
break up. Mr. Birrell made a brilliant and very good- 
tempered reply, and Mr. Samuel’s clear statement of the 
financial side of the Bill should also be carefully read. 

* * * 

Tue outlook in Turkey continues to grow steadily 
more gloomy. Italy has made another of the fatal 
mistakes of the war and assembled a considerable 
fleet at the mouth of the Dardanelles which has bom- 
barded two of the forts. There was small loss; but the 
passage is now closed to all vessels. It seems impossible 
that it can be forced by a hostile fleet, or that the 
Powers will allow Italy to make any such attempt. 
The Sultan, in his message to the new Turkish 
Parliament, which was opened on Thursday, declared 
that the end of the war depended on the “ effective 
and integral maintenance of our sovereign rights.” 
The complete success of the Committee in “ making ”’ 
the elections has apparently checked their fleeting 
intention of adopting a policy of conciliation in 
Macedonia. Fresh bodies of Moslem emigrants are being 
drafted into Christian districts. Worse still is the news 
that the Commission appointed to investigate the 
appalling massacre of Bulgarians at Istib has been dis- 
solved without adopting any report or inflicting any 
punishment. We read without surprise the temperate 
and convincing manifesto of Professors Georgov and 
Miletich, published in the “ Times,’’ on behalf of the 
Internal Organisation. This revolutionary body, after 
giving the Young Turks a long trial, has resumed its 
suspended activities, and calls for European intervention 
on the old programme of Macedonian autonomy. 

” * * 

WE are not yet quit of Morocco. There has been 
an apparently serious revolt of the people and the 
Imperial troops, who have attacked the French occupy- 
ing forces. These are not numerous, and reinforcements 
are being rapidly hurried up. The Sultan is besieged 
in his palace, but the movement is, of course, anti- 
French in origin and intention. 

* * * 

Tue anarchy caused in Northern China last month 
by a revolt of Yuan-Shih-Kai’s best troops has now been 
paralleled in the South by a mutiny among the 
Republican levies at Nanking. It was a bloody and 
destructive episode, but it presents one hopeful feature. 
The Republican staff, unlike Yuan, was able to repress 
it and to inflict severe punishment on the rioters. But 
in the interior it is said that most of the Republican 
troops have got out of hand and are living by loot. To 
draw from these auguries any prematurely pessimistic 
conclusion as to the future of China would be unwise. 
The Powers have been dilatory in granting the necessary 
loans to enable the troops to be paid, and on them some 
of the responsibility must fall. The graver feature of 
the situation is the continued mistrust which seems still 
to delay the fusion of the Northern and Southern 
administrations. 


cruder, 





Tue sudden death of M. Brisson removes a typical 
old-world Republican figure from French politics. He 
had become the indispensable President of the Chamber, 
who, with one defeat, faced with ever-growing majorities 
the annual election of the French ‘‘ Speaker.’’ His 
eminence as a Parliamentary figure-head was due neither 
to oratorical power, which he lacked, nor to administra- 
tive success. He was twice Premier, in the bad Tonkin 
days, and again in the least creditable phase of the 
Dreyfus affair. His prestige lay in his consistent 
Republican and anti-clerical record. He belonged 
intellectually to the period of the Encyclopedists and the 
great Revolution. His political career opened in stormy 
opposition to the Second Empire, and after 1870 he 
signalised himself by his efforts to amnesty the Com- 
munards. His interest in later politics was always 
centred in his opposition to the Church. He led the 
Chamber, because he was the embodiment of the militant 
secular idea. 

* * + 


Tue colorless Hedervary Ministry has at last fallen 
in Hungary, and Dr. Lukacs has succeeded to the 
Premiership, with the support of M. de Justh’s party. 
His programme will be Army Reform (which means a 
continued battle with Vienna) and Universal Suffrage 
(which involves a life-and-death struggle with the idea 
of Magyar ascendancy.) Dr. Lukacs probably means 
business, and M. de Justh, on whom he will really 
depend, sincerely stands for a Liberal policy of recon- 
ciliation with the non-Magyar races on a basis of equal 
rights. This stage has been reached before in Hun- 
garian politics, and we must await the production of the 
Franchise Bill before we pronounce upon it. After two 
years spent in mere manceuvres, it seems that a moment 
of reality has been reached. 

* * * 


THE sun’s eclipse was observed in London on 
Wednesday by hundreds of thousands of the public 
as well as by astronomers. Business was suspended 
for a short time in many places, and several of the 
Law Courts also adjourned in order to give those who 
wished an opportunity to see the spectacle. Towards 
mid-day the sky grew almost purple, as if a thunder- 
storm were approaching, and the black-bulb thermometer 
placed in vacuum recorded a drop from 107 to 57 degrees 
at the moment of the nearest approach of the eclipse to 
totality. As seen in this country the eclipse was only 
partial, and no phenomena of special interest were 
observed. Excellent views were, however, obtained in 
Paris and several Continental observatories, from which 
a total eclipse was visible. It will be possible to see 
that phenomenon in the North of Great Britain in 1927. 

. * * 


On Good Friday the suffragettes imprisoned at 
Aylesbury resorted to the hunger-strike as a protest 
against the refusal of the Home Secretary to give them 
the benefit of Mr. Churchill’s concessions, prescribed in 
1910, for offenders whose misdemeanor involves no ‘‘ moral 
turpitude.’’ The painful and risky expedient of forcible 
feeding was applied to them, and on Saturday last a 
moving narrative from one of the prisoners who was 
released, Dr. Frances Ede, described their sufferings and 
their cries of pain under this process. On Monday an 
influential deputation invited Mr. McKenna to put an 
end to this painful and degrading process by extending 
the benefits of Rule 243a to all the suffragette prisoners. 
His reply, given publicly on Wednesday, was satisfactory. 
After some refusals, he agrees to apply Mr. 
Churchill’s Rule, subject to some trivial modifications. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LOSS OF THE “TITANIC.” 


For several decades Atlantic travel has been a marvel 
of comfort and security. To wealthy travellers it has 
served as a pleasant variety in hotel life, restful and 
appetising, with agreeable opportunities of social inter- 
course. All that sense of adventure, which was never 
absent from the sailing vessel, passed away as steam 
conquered the watery highway. One could reckon to the 
day, almost to the hour, the time one would pass the 
Statue of Liberty and enter New York Harbor, or near 
the grimy wharves of the Mersey on the home journey. 
The suspicion that one might never arrive at all never 
seriously entered the head of the wonted voyager. For 
what did it amount to, this crossing of ‘‘ the pond’’? 
The howling of the wind at night as you lay in your com- 
fortable bed, the occasional thud of a big wave upon 
the outer wall of yeur chamber, with a shivering and a 
rattle of loose crockery, hardly gave more than an agree- 
able feint of fear to the most timid of novices in 
Transatlantic travel. For big commercial men and the 
nomad rich the Atlantic was a common high-road, 
traversed nearly as rapidly, more safely, and far more 
agreeably than the great land Continent. 
drew into the great Land of Opportunities countless 


Each year 


hordes of laborers from Europe, the earlier drafts from 
Ireland and from Germany, then from Scandinavia and 
Italy, and latterly increasing flows from Russia and 
Mid-Europe. 


for following fortune in an unknown country. 


These men needed stout hands and hearts 
But of 
sea risks they made no reckoning. For had not human 
science tamed the ocean and made it abjectly submissive 
to the rule of man? 

Such considerations make it difficult to approach 
in feeling or in understanding this week’s terrible event. 
Endeavoring to do so, the mind is helplessly entrapped in 
phrases and epithets patheticallyinadequate. Although we 
sometimes pride ourselves upon a higher moral enlighten- 
ment in the interpretation of human affairs than was 
possessed by any ancient people, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the Greek genius was not more equal 
than ours to a reverent understanding of those tragedies 
which “‘ stagger humanity’’ by their magnitude and 
unexpectedness. To them, at least, this fearful catas- 
trophe, with all its apparently fortuitous happenings, 
would have seemed a plain manifestation of Hubris. 
Every circumstance would have been held to contribute to 
the rebuke of human over-confidence and pride. The 
very title ‘‘ Titanic’’ would seem to repeat an ancient 
and a reckless challenge to the Higher Powers. 
with the 
richest extravagance of luxury, were put into this 


The finest arts of mechanical science, 


monstrous vessel, the largest in bulk that ever 
rode the sea. A very pinnacle of human artifice 
and costliness, with its Café Parisien, decorated 
with French trellis work and ivy creepers; its restau- 
rant in the design of Louis XVI., handsomely panelled 


from ceiling to floor; its Turkish baths, with great cool- 





ing rooms; its swimming-bath, racquet court, gym. 
nasium, and grand reeeption-rooms, decorated in the 
Georgian style! It was built for the great men of the 
earth, for the financial giants of our time, men who could 
lightly pay for this single voyage the year’s keep of ten 
British families. And such men were present on this 
maiden trip. The company was, indeed, representative 
of the distinctive achievement of America, the poten- 
tates of finance and commerce, the true rulers of the 
earth. ‘There were the names of the elder families of 
wealth, the Astors and Vanderbilts, and the latter 
stocks of Thayer and Guggenheim, with an array of 
bankers, railway presidents, and lords of commerce, 
who, to quote the admiring language of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph’s’’ New York correspondent, ‘‘ were worth 
easily £100,000,000, to say nothing of the increases due 
to the rising stock market.’’ 

Not a shadow of a thought of danger can have occu- 
pied this shining company as they settled down to rest 
on ‘Monday night in their spacious, electric-lighted 
state-rooms. Not the fiercest ocean storm could more 
than gently rock this gigantic edifice. Even a collision 
could not utterly disable or destroy a ship built in 
watertight compartments. Every modern liner is 
supposed to be armed with these weapons of security. 
In the first place, it is thought to be “ unsinkable.” In 
the next place, it is believed to carry boats enough to meet 
all possible requirements. In the third place, no great 
liner any longer lives alone. It is in constant touch with 
associates travelling along the same highway, who can be 
summoned to assist in case of any grave emergency. 
should make trebly 
sure. The fact of their simultaneous failure re 


These provisions assurance 


mains for explanation. We write at a time too early 
for exact information, while the air is still rent 
with dubious, contradictory, and fabricated messages. 
But several great questions, relating to that confident 
security which events have ruthlessly belied, press for 
clear, full answers. The first supposed security, the “prac- 
tically unsinkable ’’ quality, evidently demands a heavy 
discount. How heavy? What is its worth against each 
of the three dangers that still remain at sea—risk of fire, 
collision with derelicts, and impact with an iceberg! 
And what is the value of the expert evidence which 
persuaded the Marine Department of the Board of Trade 
that the boat-accommodation might safely be reduced 
for vessels built in water-tight compartments? A 
still graver responsibility rests jointly on the Board of 
Trade and the White Star Company, that of explaining 
why the total boat-accommodation upon the “ Titanic” 
provided for no more than one-third of the aggregate of 
lives the vessel was authorised to carry, and little more 
than one-half of those who were aboard on this disastrous 
voyage. It is quite evident that the chief cause of the 


shortage was the failure to bring up to date the 
antiquated and utterly inadequate Rule of 1894, based 
upon the supposition that 10,000 tons might be con- 
sidered an approximately maximum size for a ship. Mr. 
Buxton’s explanation on Thursday, to the effect that last 
year the Board of Trade suggested a revision, and that 
negotiations with an Advisory Committee had since them 
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been proceeding, is not satisfactory. The Rule, it 
appears, was first made in 1890. Why did it take 
twenty years to discover that it was utterly unfitted 
to the case of the great liners, many of which were 
at least fifteen years ago in enormous excess of 
the maximum tonnage named in the Rule? But 
we do not suggest that the Board of Trade alone 
bears the responsibility of the defective provision. No 
doubt it is true that all the technical requirements of the 
Board were strictly fulfilled by the Company, and even 
with a small margin. But if, as an important article 
in the “Daily News’”’ suggests, the sixteen Welin- 
Quadrant davits were fitted for three boats each, and 
if, as we are told, Messrs. Harland & Wolff originally 
planned the “ Titanic” to carry thirty-two boats—i.c., 
enough to save all, or nearly all, on board—until later 
orders cut down the number of this provision to one boat 
for each davit, the nation will demand from the White 
Star Company a full explanation of this retrenchment. 
Was it because they actually believed all boats to be 
unnecessary in view of the unsinkable theory, or because 
the space was wanted for smoke-rooms, swimming-baths, 
cafés, and private promenades? We may remind our 
readers that whatever views some experts may have held, 
the inadequate boat provision of the great liners has not 
escaped criticism in past years. The former manager of 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff’s has expressed his skilled 
opinion on this subject, and in November, 1911, Mr. 
Bottomley raised the point of the insufficient provision of 
boats in the case of the “ Olympic,’’ the sister ship to 
the “ Titanic.”’ 

The failure of the Marconi apparatus to secure help 
in time is the only point that seems quite clear. The 
course taken by the “ Titanic,’’ and her rapid subsidence, 
made it impossible for her nearest neighbors to reach 
her in time to do more than pick up the survivors from 
the boats. The most anxious questioning among those 
who have lost friends will, therefore, turn upon the 
number and the manning of the boats. Did the belief in 
the “ unsinkable’’ quality of the ship cause delay in 
preparing the boats? For the uncritical confidence 
which marked the early messages of the company to 
the public may have reflected the feeling of those in 
charge of the vessel. It must, indeed, have been a terrible 
moment when it was first discovered that, so far from 
being unsinkable, the “ Titanic” was swiftly sinking, 
and when these dire tidings passed rapidly among the 
doomed passengers. It is a melancholy satisfaction to 
observe that a general adherence is claimed for the great 
sea tradition of chivalry which gives women and children, 
irrespective of class, the first chance of safety. We hope 
that when the full story of this fearful accident is told, 
it will show, in the proportion of steerage to other 
passengers who are saved, that absolute equality in the 
chance of life was also accorded to men passengers, 
irrespective of class or station. 
less conclusive. 


On this the evidence is 
It would seem that, while about two- 
thirds of the first-class passengers were saved, only a 
little over a quarter of the third-class travellers have 
reached New York. But this disproportion may have 
been due to accident. A group of dreadful mysteries still 
hangs over this appalling event. 





HOW TO CARRY THE HOME RULE BILL. 


“How were they to expect the Dutch [Irish] to 
refrain from considering whether the political instru- 
ment which the Government were now giving them 
could be made a substitute for the arms and the military 
organisation which brought them honorably into the 
field only four [112] years ago? The Transvaal [Ireland] 
was not less desirous of getting rid of Downing Street 
than Downing Street was desirous of getting rid of the 
Transvaal [Ireland]. It is because I see no security that 
the powers to be conferred will not be used to establish 
a condition of things which will make some future 
action against this country possible, probable, and 
dangerous, that the Opposition will refuse to make them- 
selves responsible with the Government for what I 
regard as the most reckless experiment ever tried in 
the development of a great Colonial [Imperial] policy. 
‘ .’—Mr. Balfour on the Transvaal Constitution. 


‘‘TuerE is one thing,’’ said Mr. Labouchere in an 
article which he wrote on the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
‘‘ even more easy than to devise a Constitution ; that is, 
to criticise one devised by somebody else.’’ There is 
nothing easier, and nothing more futile. Mr. Balfour 
is an expert at this kind of logomachy. He denounced 
the arrangement which superseded his own attempt to 
turn South Africa into a Crown Colony. When that 
familiar essay in Liberal statesmanship gave the Empire 
the Union of four States, two of which had a few years 
earlier been at war with the other two, he acclaimed 
the result as a triumph of Unionism. 
third time, 
Liberalism merely saved South Africa from becoming a 


Now, for the 


he meets an almost identical issue. 
second Ireland. The logician who proved that if we 
yielded liberty to South Africa we should give birth to a 
monster to devour us undertakes to show up the fatal 
embarrassments that must flow from a free Irish nation 
in friendly relationship to the Imperial Power. He 
seizes on the difficulties of the transition period for which 
the Bill provides, in deference to the timidities and re- 
serves of our national character, and in consideration of 
the long divorce of the Irish people from the practice of 
political liberty. Anomalies, of course, exist. All Con- 
stitutions abound in them. Mr. Balfour could prove 
to demonstration that it is quite impossible for 
Bavaria to possess a King who commands an army and 
disposes of two Assemblies, and also to be a member of 
Is this a smaller or a bigger 


anomaly than that under which an Irish Government 


the German Empire. 


will temporarily be made responsible for “ order ’’ with- 
out the control of the police? Mr. Balfour is quite 
masterly in analysing the process which exhibits the 
Imperial Parliament giving over the Ballaghadereen 
Post Office to the Irish Government, and returning 
forty-two Irish members with the power to vex our 
Law is not 
behind his tutor as a detective, but his mind traverses 


souls on this earth-shaking topic. Mr. 


the puzzles of the exciseman rather than the problems 
of statesmanship. He sees pennyworths of cheap Irish 
tobacco audaciously conveyed to English smokers with 
And he 


prophesies a revival of the not unpopular industry of 


the guiltless connivance of the Parcels Post. 


smuggling, to which his own proclaimed policy will give 
one of the most gigantic advertisements and oppor- 
tunities it has ever known. 

To all such peddlers in the unconsidered trifles 
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of human nature and incompetent dealers in its 
larger and deeper affairs, there is one simple 
answer to make, In the economy of life and the 
experience of the British Empire, freedom has furnished 
one type of citizen, the denial of it another type. 
In Ireland we have had it rubbed into our national con- 
sciousness what it means for one democracy to spoil 
the life of another. We have had enough of 
the experience. The only open problem is as to the special 
adaptability of the Government’s plan for tiding over 
the intermediate period between half liberty and full 
liberty. If we are asked to say what we think of the 
measure of good this interval will yield for Ireland, we 
will answer frankly that, in our view, it will not do very 
much. It will prepare and adjust Irish statesmanship. 
It will tutor the Irish people in the arts of self-respect 
and self-reliance. But it cannot lead to large economies 
in Irish finance, or sensational improvements in Irish 
administration. It is too early for us to envisage any 
Irish contribution to Imperial needs, when the oldest of 
our federated colonies, growing fast into a rich American 
Power, withholds it. We will talk of Imperial 
contributions, and of the balance of Anglo-Irish 
accounts, when Ireland has taken stock of her household 
resources. 

In the meantime we have two remarks to make on 
the character of the opposition to the new Home Rule 
Bill. Those who read Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speeches together will have no difficulty in 
deciding that the two men have widely different policies 
in view. Mr. Balfour’s appeal is, in the main, to reason, 
to the tolerant intellectualism which, when it comes to 
practice, works on lines of pessimism as to human life and 
character. Mr. Law’s real appeal isto violence. He is not 
a very able man; he just falls short of the standard of 
refinement which enables a hard fighter to hit the mark 
without vulgar scuffling. He is Ulster, with an Orange- 
Colonial touch ; that is to say, he will import into this 
controversy, and has imported into it, Ulster’s harsh pride 
of property and worldly success and political favoritism. 
He is now egging on his party to disorder in the 
House, and we may take it that he will freely condone 
sedition outside it. For our part, we do not know that 
when the hour of final settlement approaches, there 
would be any harm in giving Ulster the power to say, 
after experience of Irish Government in the inter- 
mediate stage, whether she would stay outside her own 
land, in sulky reliance on the Imperial Power, or join 
Nationalism as a powerful and quite possibly a pre- 
dominant partner in a self-governed Ireland. But we 
are quite sure that the shallow irrationalism of which 
Mr. Law is the mouthpiece, and the policy of force which 
lies bekind it, will do Home Rule all the good in the 
world. The old fierce current of Unionist feeling has 
ceased torun. The country has received the Home Rule 
Bill with perfect calm, its critics have been singularly 
weak, and a deep under-current of doubt obviously under- 
lies their hedging prophecies of ill. What could be their 
attitude in view of the fact that a few months ago the 
“‘ Times,’’ the ‘‘ Observer,”’ and other Unionist journals 
were pressing a settlement of the Irish question on lines 
irdistinguishable from Home Rule? If the Govern- 





ment decided to give the country a third appeal on q / 


Home Rule Bill before it. formally becomes an Act, 
and there was reason to suppose that this would placate 
the Ulstermen, we should have no fear of the result. 

It is because we believe Home Rule to be obviously 
a winning proposition that we want the Ministry to be 
fair, and over-fair, in their presentment of it. If the 
Opposition are interested in an impassioned and turbulent 
discussion of the Home Rule Bill, the Government are 
equally interested in setting up a calm and responsible 
debate upon it. Mr. Law obviously aims at the former 
course. He will desire to evade the discussion of every 
important question raised by the Bill in order to present 
to the constituencies the false but plausible plea that the 
Government have muzzled the House of Commons as 
well as the House of Lords. We do not see 
how, if the Opposition acts in bad faith, this result 
can be avoided under the system of closure by compart- 
ments, or even by clauses. The critics can always put 
time to an ill or a trivial use, rather than to a good 
and important one. An alternative exists, which we 
venture strongly to urge on the Government. The 
Chairman of Committees is not merely an agent of the 
Ministry. He shares the Speaker’s responsibility to the 
House as a whole. The present Chairman is an able 
man, calm of temper and cool of head, and an excellent 
depositor of the power of selecting some amendments 
and passing over others which is known as the 
“kangaroo ’’. closure. Combined with closure by com: 
partments, this plan would look like a Ministerial device 
to impose on the House its view of the line that criticism 
ought to take. But standing alone it is a method 
of securing a fair representation of the Opposition’s 
case. Good faith can only approve such an allot- 
ment of time; with bad faith no Government or 
party is bound to: reckon. We believe it would 
prove to be a direction of the Home Rule debates, 
rather than a suppression of them, and we are 
quite sure that true Parliamentarians desire it. The 
bare guillotine is, in any case, a bad instrument of 
legislation. And it is not the weapon to apply to a 
Home Rule Bill under the new disabilities of the House 
of Lords and the special character and circumstances 
of the measure. 





THE POLICY OF THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


We welcome the discussion opened in the pages of 
the ‘“‘Times’’ by such powerful controversialists as 
the Bishop of Oxford and Canon Henson upon the 
attitude of the State towards a minimum wage. It is 
entirely proper that this issue, which has long been 
waiting just below the level of “ practical politics,” and 
has now made a somewhat boisterous emergence, should 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny by our custodians of 
public morals. For it is idle to pretend that early claims 
will not be pressed for the extension of the principle 
now legally conceded in the mining industry to other 
occupations, in some of which the gap _ betweel 
current wages and decent subsistence is considerably 
greater. 

Dr. Gore, in his striking letter, pleads for % 
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general recognition of the right of State intervention, 
on the ground that a civilised society cannot safely leave 
wages to be settled by the law of supply and demand. 
Justice and public interest alike demand a basis of 
reconstruction on “the principle that the adequate 
payment of the laborer is the first charge on industry.” 
Canon Henson joins issue in the most uncompromising 
terms. He distrusts entirely “this perilous blending of 
the ethical and the economical.” If we understand him 
aright, he admits no application of any principle of 
justice to the wage relation, except so far as the obliga- 
tion to keep contracts is concerned, and he denies the 
feasibility of State interference with the settlement of 
wages by the laws of supply and demand. 

The strongest controversial point made by Canon 
Henson, and by the “ Times,” consists in asking for a 
precise measure or meaning for “ economic justice,” as 
applied to the claims for various grades of workers. A 
market wage, we can ascertain; but what is a “ fair” 
wage, or a ‘‘ just’’. wage? No perfectly definite and 
satisfactory answer can be given to this question. But that 
admission by no means disposes of the claims of ‘‘ justice.’’ 
Very few of the representative English economists have 
failed to register their judgment that the distribution 
of wealth works out inequitably as regards the share that 
goes to the wage-earners. Most of them have ardently 
supported schemes in which workers, consumers, and the 
State should participate for the redress of this sub- 
stantial injustice. Collective bargaining (as Lord 
Emmott in an able letter points out), co-operation 
in its various forms, a mass of industrial legisla- 
tion, have been devoted to helping to secure for 
the workers a bigger share of the body of wealth than 
would come to them by the unfettered play of the 
laws of supply and demand. No one, fairly con- 
sidering the determination of the price of labor 
in the case of any of the poorer grades of workers, 
will fail to recognise that that price is depressed by the 
superior economic resources of the employers. This 
grave and substantial injustice in the operation of the 
wage bargain we may acknowledge, while admitting the 
impossibility of giving a precise definition to the term, 
“fair’’ wage. The new public policy of a minimum wage 
does not stand or fall upon such definition. The wage 
schedules which the Wage Boards are called upon to 
apply to certain sweated industries, and which the 
District Boards are discovering in the mining industry, 
are not, strictly speaking, attempts to apply a principle 
of justice, but a principle of humanity and social ex- 
pediency. The whole policy is literally directed to 
enforce Dr. Gore’s principle, that “the adequate pay- 
ment of the laborer is the first charge on industry.’’ 

It may be objected that ‘‘ adequacy ’’ is as vague a 
term as ‘‘ justice.’’ But this is not the case. Perfect pre- 
cision, even here, we admit to be unattainable. But there 
is a general body of agreement to support the view that a 
regular weekly income of some 25s. a week is necessary 
to maintain an ordinary town family on a minimum level 
of full physical efficiency. Even those who might dispute 
the validity of this figure would admit that some wage, 
say 21s., was just adequate to this end. Whatever sum 
be named, it will be found that there are large numbers 





of working-class families living, or attempting to live, 
on incomes considerably below that level. Abstract 
justice apart, it is manifestly to the interest of society 
to abate the injury it suffers from the presence of large 
numbers of citizens living lives of physical inefficiency, 
with the attendant moral degradation. Even if Canon 
Henson would refuse assent to Ruskin’s doctrine that 
organised society should set itself as its chief work to the 
production of “souls of a good quality,” it is surely a 
prime duty of Government to do what it can to secure 
the production and maintenance of citizens of a good 
quality. Now every home where a family is brought up 
on an insufficient and irregular income is simply a 
breeding-ground of bad citizens, of men and women in- 
capable of doing a good day’s work for themselves and 
for society, or of performing with intelligence and energy 
any of the duties of citizenship. 

But, it will still be objected, granting that it is 
desirable that a higher level of wages should prevail 
among the workers, how is the State able to raise wages 
by the proposed interference with “the laws of supply 
and demand”? “How can wages,” writes Canon 
Henson, in what he evidently thinks a clinching argu- 
ment, “be finally determined on any other basis than 
that of the economic value of work done?” Well, there 
are two answers to this question. In the first place, a 
higher wage, however got, will, by raising the efficiency 
of the worker, increase the amount or quality, and so 
** the economic value,’’ of his work. In the second place, 
if, owing to the establishment of a legal minimum, the 
price of all the labor employed in a trade be raised, that 
fact will itself raise “ the economic value ’’ of the work. 
A State raising of wages throughout a trade will have 
the same effect in raising the labor cost of production 
as a similar rise got by trade union action, or by a 
natural scarcity of labor. Canon Henson has a super- 
stitious notion of this law of supply and demand ; indeed, 
of “law’’ in general. There is no contravention of the 
law of gravitation when the tide is kept back by building 
a sea-wall. There is no contravention of the law of supply 
and demand by a regulation, State or other, which denies 
supply below a certain price. No doubt it is true, as the 
“Times’’ urges, that “the universal pressure of the 
whole community compels the manufacturer to get his 
commodity as cheaply as he can.” But if the State, or 
a trade union, says to him effectively, “You shall not 
get your labor at below a specified minimum wage,” 
only by paying this wage will he be producing “as 
cheaply as he can.” Canon Henson appears to claim 
for the application of economic laws a rigidity which 
is not even true for physical laws. He confounds the 
science of political economy with the art of industry. 
The law of supply and demand determines what the 
price will be in a free market. If, however, outside 
factors—political, ethical, or other—interfere with or 
limit the supply, the operation of the law will have to 
adjust itself to these concrete conditions. 

Now those who press the general public policy of a 
minimum wage insist that the State shall make it illegal 
to buy labor upon terms degrading to the efficiency of 
the laborer and his family, and therefore injurious to 
society. This policy even Canon Henson, awkwardly for 
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his argument, admits as regards “ conditions of labor 
which are insanitary, immoral, plainly inconsistent with 
civic well-being.” But all these epithets are applicable 
in various degrees, not merely to such “ sweated trades ”’ 
as fall under the Wage Boards, but to ali those trades 
for which the application of the State minimum is 
claimed. If there really existed “ economic laws’’ such 
as Canon Henson pretends, which lie quite outside the 
influence of ethics or State action, even the restricted 
intervention which he accords the State would be futile 
or mischievous. For to pass and administer a political 
law which is bound to be defeated by an economic law 
is evidently worse than useless. We do not affirm 
that the State by legislation can effectively raise 
wages to any amount in any industry, irrespective 
of foreign competition, secret evasion, or the effects 
which higher wages might have in raising prices and 
reducing the demand for the goods which labor went to 
produce. In the application of the principle, all these 
considerations must evidently be taken into due account. 
They may, and will, restrict and qualify the application 
of the principle, even in some of the trades where its 
drastic application is, on grounds of humanity and social 
safety, most desirable. But the general doctrine that it 
does not pay the nation to maintain within its borders 
a trade which cannot, or does not, pay a wage of 
minimum efficiency to all its workers is absolutely 
sound, economically, politically, and morally. 





OUR FAILURE IN PERSIA. 


THE interest of two recent Persian Blue-books—the 
second published a few days ago—is not in Persia, about 
which they tell us nothing new, but in Sir Edward Grey. 
How has he managed, with so strong a case, to fail at 
every single point at which his wishes came into conflict 
with’ Russia’s? The paradox of these negotiations, as 
set forth in the Blue-books, is that they show our 
diplomacy tripped up time after time by the 
Convention with Russia, which should have been its 
most effective weapon. If there had been no Conven- 
tion, it is difficult to imagine a British Foreign Minister 
submitting to such a series of slights. The in- 
vasion, of the ex-Shah 
was an Eastern variation of the Jameson Raid, and 
it was a direct blow at our interests, inasmuch 
as it prevented Persia from removing the embargo put 
by rebellious tribesmen on British trade in the South. 
The Kaiser sent his famous telegram for much less than 
that. Again, has any British Minister acquiesced at 
any other time in the doctrine that an independent 
country must not employ an Englishman in its service 
for no other reason than that he is an Englishman, or 
suggested that an American in the same service should 
be discharged because he was suspected of friendliness to 
us? But what would have been impossible without the 
Convention is accepted as a matter of course with it. 
Yet this Convention, under which Persia has suffered so 
severely, is an instrument guaranteeing her inde- 
pendence. “ Henceforth,’’ said M. Isvolsky, after its 
conclusion, “ Persia, aided and assisted by two powerful 


with Russian connivance, 
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neighboring States, can employ all her powers in interna] 
reforms.’’ The instrument of independence has become 
the deed of partition, and the apparent triumph in 1907 
of the British policy, which has always supported a 
strong Persia over the Russian policy, which has always 
desired to see her weak, has, in the meantime, beep 
transformed into a self-denying ordinance, by which we 
forbear to protect anyone’s rights, and even our own 
interests. How has it been done? 

Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy is not complacent; it 
wrings its hands very frequently in these papers. “ If] 
had been as exacting as Russia is now, the good under- 
standing between Great Britain and Russia would have 
come to an end long ago,’’ he writes to Sir G. Buchanan 
in the middle of the negotiations about Major Stokes’s 
appointment. It is not that Sir Edward Grey does not 
protest. Sometimes, as in the case of Stokes, he begins 
by protesting and ends by yielding. More usually he 
begins by yielding and ends by protesting when it is too 
late. An example is the despatch of November 7th last, 
in which the British Chargé d’ Affaires describes a con- 
versation with Dr. Neratof, the Acting Foreign Minister, 
From this it appears that this country was the 
first to suggest the dismissal of Mr. Shuster. On 
November 16th, again, Sir Edward Grey is at pains to say 
in so many words that the Russian demands for redress 
‘‘no concern of mine’’; and on the 20th he 
explained that ‘‘the Russo-Persian dispute did not 
concern Britain directly.’’ 


were 


Having first suggested Mr. 
Shuster’s dismissal, how could we object when Russia 
followed our advice? Nor, having said that the remedies 
for Russian grievances were no concern of ours, could 
we protest with any effect against them when Russia pro- 
ceeded to apply them in her own way. Sir Edward Grey, 
in the same despatch in which he says that what Russia 
does in the North is’ no concern of his, asks her to stop 
short of an occupation of Teheran. Having gratuitously 
surrendered the right, he is réduced to asking the favor. 

But this distinction between Teheran and other parts 
of Persia, of which we read in those despatches, was, in 
fact, abandoned during the negotiations about Stokes’s 
appointment. The suggestion was made that if Russia 
objected, Stokes might be kept on administrative work 
in Teheran, and not sent on any personal mission into 
the North. But the Russians made good their objection 
to an Englishman, even in a purely administrative 
How such an 
objection was consistent with any degree of independence 


capacity, under the central Government. 


in the central Government, is not and cannot be explained. 
As SirEdward Grey justly pointed out, wehavenever stipu- 
lated against the employment of Persian Cossacks trained 
by Russian officers at Teheran, and if these could be 
employed, as they were against the Parliamentarians, 
why should the risk that Major Stokes might have to take 
service against the ex-Shah be regarded by the Russians 
as a grave offence against propriety. One argument, 
audacious to the point of impudence, used by the Russians 
against Stokes’s appointment was that they themselves 
had refused to cancel the commssion which Darab Mirza, 
a Persian prince, held in the Russian army. As though 
there were any parallel between the filibustering raid 
which this Mirza made into Persia and the employment 
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uder Government which Mr. Shuster proposed to give 
Stokes! And as though every one had forgotten, as Sir 
Edward Grey apparently had, that the so-called ‘‘ arrest ’’ 
of Darab Mirza was in reality a rescue from the just 
punishment that he would otherwise have had at the 
hands of his Persian captors. 

Sir Edward Grey, then, maintains that what Russia 
does in the North is no concern of ours, and that she must 
be the judge of her own trade and strategic interests. 
But how is this doctrine going to work out? 
no reconciling the interpretation of the Convention given 
by Sir Edward Grey in these despatches, and in his speech 
to Parliament in February, with the view that even M. 
Isvolsky took five years ago. 


that neither guarantor is at liberty to object to the other 
destroying that independence, we may expect any 
paradox. The fact that the two Powers have reaffirmed 
the principle of commercial equality for all will naturally 


the Northern Customs as she pleases. It is stil] doubtful 
Civil Service is to be jointly received by Russia and 


But if 
past precedent counts for anything, the interpretation 


England, or singly by each in his own sphere. 


jointly control all measures in the neutral zone, and 
singly each in its own zone, is very likely to be the correct 
one. 
mean what the Persian people feared it would mean when 
it was first signed—a deed of partition. 





THE LABOR PARTY. 


Some years ago Mr. Balfour, whose intellect, if a little 
jaded, is quick to sample something new, lifted his 
pince-nez to survey a young member of the House, and 
The member was Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, who ever since has remained within 
The ex- 


‘ extends ’”’ 


dropped it with a satisfied air. 


the guarded circle of Mr. Balfour’s interests. 
leader of the Opposition likes anybody who ‘ 
his mind. But in Mr. Macdonald’s case there may well 
have been a special attraction of curiosity. What was 
this obvious “ intellectual ’’ doing in the Labor Party, 
and how long would he remain there? Well, he has not 


gone yet, and certainly he shows no desire to go. But 


his abilities would infallibly ensure him. A highly 


genius and scholarship to Socialist theory and politics, 
is a fairly common phenomenon in a Continental 
Chamber. 

But with us the advanced movement has developed 
on different lines. 
unionist party, tinged with Socialism, but not governed 


Our Labor Party is a trade 


by it. Its members have graduated in the mine and the 
mill; there the battle of life began with them, and 
thence, seamed with countless scars, they climbed, 








There is | 


The Convention has been | 
successfully stood upon its head. When a dual guarantee | 
of a nation’s independence is interpreted as meaning | 


come to mean that Russia is to have full liberty to rig | 


whether the control over foreign appointments to the | 


of the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung”’ that the two Powers will | 


Sir Edward Grey has, in fact, made the Convention | 


one discerns in him the plumage of a rare, even a | 
solitary, bird. In a French or a German Socialist party | 
his appearance would excite no remark beyond that which 


trained personality, like that of M. Jaurés, passing from | 
the common school to the University, and devoting his | 





through the trade union Committee Room. te Parlia- 
ment. . Britain contains few better men—more honest 
and more single-minded in devotion to their conceptions 
of politics. But within the term of their public life the 
earlier association of trade unionism with the Radical 
and Positivist lawyers and politicians of the ’sixties and 
‘seventies has virtually ceased. In the succeeding 
Unionist and Liberal Parliaments, 
workers their first chance of effective representation, Sir 
Charles Dilke filled the of these 
advisers, most of whom were advanced thinkers, 
loosely attached to Liberal and beginning 
to see visions of a democratic State, built up 
from trade co-operative beginnings. 
Meanwhile a maze of new legalities opened up. Factory 
law greatly increased in complication, and the status of 
trade unionism, its right of effective interference in a 
pitched battle between labor and capital, were rudely 
challenged. Capital, on its side, saw the necessity 
So it entrenched 
itself afresh, summoning the ablest experts to its 
aid. Labor also followed the law of association. 
But it made and asked for no exterior allies, content 
with its trade unionist strategists and commanders in 
the field. Good, indeed, was their quality, but when a 
brilliant general of the middle-class type appeared, the 
friends of the workmen felt that his position was a 
difficult one. Sir Charles Dilke was never inside 
the labor counsels, Sidney Webb. Mr. 
Macdonald has from the first maintained a more 
intimate relationship. But he stood and stands alone. 
He influences the policy of the Labor Party; their 
temper and moral atmosphere remain their own. 


which gave the 
alone place 


ideas, 


unionist and 


of larger and closer combination. 


nor Mr. 





The 
trade unions can always be sure of getting an exact 


The advantages of this isolation are obvious. 


Their members 
of Parliament are their very own—bone of their bone; 
their chosen orators, strike leaders, and bargainers, 


reflection of their mind and opinions. 


trained in the busy democracy of the factory and the 
chapel. The party relation to Liberalism varies with 
individuals, but it is doubtful whether half-a-dozen of 
Mr. 


dislike of it, and his vision of an army of toilers rising on 


Keir Hardie’s old followers share his reasoned 


its ruins to a conquest of the State. Many, coming from 
fierce struggles to break down the masters’ domination 
of local Liberal associations, or of a municipal junta, and 
finding a quite different type of Liberalism at West- 
minster, are visibly taken aback by the discovery. 
They enjoy the ease and courtesies of Parliamentary life, 
its tolerance of all opinions which are not too sharply 
or brutally expressed. They are impressed, and even 
overwhelmed, by the compass and sweep of the great 
Governmental machine, when they see it beating into 
practice some old problem of trade union statesmanship. 
They admire Mr. Asquith’s intellect, and think, with 
justice, what a wonderful workshop it is. They agree 
in the main with Mr. George’s social policy, and enjoy 
his swordsmanship. But though they are drawn into the 
great party duel, it is fair to remember that they fight as 
allies, not as hired soldiery. The more immediate and also 
some of the more ideal issues they find ready-made for 
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them. With some distinctions of color and emphasis, they 
take the Radical policy, 
national peace, free trade, armaments (saving a dockyard 
vote or two), Home Rule, and the suffrage. In this 
regard the Labor Party is more national and less 
sectarian than its origin. 


view of foreign inter- 


Thus it is something of a 
whip to scourge a defaulting Ministry, something of a 
conscience to sluggish partisanship, something of a 
measure and standard for the Radical advance. Its 
tone is quite moderate and placable ; indeed, there have 
been occasions when a sharp minatory note might 
have reinforced a Radical protest, and given the 
advanced wing a more decisive voice in Ministerial 
policy than it now possesses. But the Labor Party does 
not differ in essential character from any English party. 
It represents the normal good nature of the British 
artisan, his tranquil and almost submissive acceptance 


of iife, no less than his recurring lapses into discontent. | 


These are good and necessary functions, and it is 
chiefly when the Parliamentary Labor Party is brought 
up sharp with an insurgent movement of the forces 
outside that its limitations appear. An able Govern- 
ment is necessarily equipped with the pick of legal and 
middle-class talent. Capital is similarly provided; but 
when the Labor Party and the miners’ representatives 
went into action over the Wages Bill, it was as a fight 
between a Dreadnought and a battleship of the ’nineties. 
The labor men were shrewd enough; but a modern 
industrial engagement depends on quick-firing guns, with 
ample stores of ammunition behind them, and that was 
what the cause of the miners lacked. Neither the 
Ministers nor the newspapers were fed with the facts 
which would have made the famous schedule stand out 
as the righteous and moderate demand it was. 

It is this shyness of middle-class brains which 
differentiates the modern engagements of labor from the 
great insurrectionary battles which preceded them. It 
was a band of brilliant young lawyers who saw trade 
unionism through its birth-throes in the ‘seventies. 
Half-a-dozen journalists, schoolmasters, and civil servants, 
cramming political economy and social philosophy out 
of office hours, made the Fabian Society. A young Irish 
landlord and a middle-aged tradesman, with five brilliant 
lieutenants—a mere band of Irish Musketeers—brought 
the most powerful British statesman of his age to 
terms. The Labor Party has Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Philip Snowden ; but it has failed to provide itself 
with a well-managed cohort of lawyers and social 
experts. Doubtless it gains by preaching a vague 
Socialism without advancing it as definite theory; 
and, on the other hand, it is absolutely right in 
rejecting, with instinctive honesty and clear-sightedness, 
all coquetry with demagogic Toryism. It will be 
respected and formidable as long as it enlists enough 
talent and character of the type of Mr. Shackleton, Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Brace, and Mr. Walsh. But already 
the Socialist wing presses on it an electoral policy in 
advance of its Parliamentary attachments, and feels the 
need of a more definite intellectual standard than it 
supplies. The Universities ought to furnish it with 
a Jaurés or a Bernstein, or, let us say, with an 


economist as open-minded as Mr. Hobson; it shoulg 
| be fascinating enough to catch a Bernard Shaw or g 
| Sidney Webb young, and to sweep him into Parliament, 
Liberalism itself would be the better for a keener 
| intellectual rivalry than the Labor Party now supplies; 
| and the House of Commons should have a hammer of 
advanced thought, applied powerfully and fearlessly to 
machine politics. 


The Labor Party in Parliament, therefore, is a 
case of sound, but still of arrested, development. Its 
problems are rapidly piling up. Militant labor has 
| this week produced a newspaper, the “ Daily Herald,” 
| to be followed by the “ Daily Citizen,’’ as a mouth- 
| piece of the more responsible side of the movement. 
| It would be a great stroke to found an organ possess- 
ing the power and distinction that one associates 
| with famous European journals of the Left, like “ Vor- 
warts’’ and “ L’Humanité.’’ Here, at length, would be 
set up a daily exchange of thought between the leaders of 
workmen’s politics and their diverse following, possess- 
ing, as it does, so many interests which are not political 
at all. What will be the “ note’’ of the new labor jour- 
nalism? Socialist or Syndicalist? Fabian or Marxian! 
Newspapers are apt to become more advanced, more intel- 
lectually precise, than their readers, to imagine a hard, 
inflexible body of opinion to which it is their duty to 
appeal. But many questions, both of principle and of 
tactics, call for some kind of solution from the leaders and 
thinkers of the Labor Party. Should the Labor 
Party maintain the unsigned electoral entente with 
Liberalism? One hopes for an affirmative answer; 
but if the party as a whole says “Yes,” it 
faces the ensuing question of whether it will call 
for a Labor annexe to the next Liberal Cabinet. 
Has it the courage to accept responsibility? Has it 
thought out a theory of Imperial Government? Will 
it trust an agent to put that theory in practice at the 
table in Downing Street? Probably the average Labor 
man thinks of Mr. Burns at the Local Government 
Board, or of Briand and Millerand in a French 
Ministry, and shakes his head. But if responsibility is 
declined, the party is sure to be required by its left 
wing to affix definite terms to its further association 
with the Liberal forces. All these difficulties press upon 
men who, while representing a tremendous and vital 
force in the national life, just fall short of standing for 
a nation. Many of us think that Liberalism, in the broad 
sense, still corresponds to the most definite tendencies of 
the best European thought of our time. It is still the 
creed of numbers of people who wish to be free 
to live a finer and richer life with their fellows. 
Where it fails in this country is that it cannot 
yet call the mass of the workmen to its counsels; 
and that with the closed University and the class 
school, this immense reinforcement of our politics 
flows for the most part uselessly and_ tragically 
away. The Labor Party does indeed make good 
salvage from the waste; we must blame, not it, but 4 
century’s devastating haste to be rich, if it does no more. 

H. W. M. 
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Lite and Hetters. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST. 


A swirt and violent death has closed a fighter’s career, 
and a life which moved to great purposes on broad roads 
has found its end in an enormous catastrophe. In the 
remarkable record which Mr. W. T. Stead has left in 
our history, there is nothing small, or selfish, or 
hesitating. The death, as we imagine it, was worthy of 
the life—a moment of intense vitality which brought the 
occasion for the supreme self-sacrifice. The man who 
had faced obloquy, persecution, and imprisonment in his 
work for women and girls was privileged to pay the last 
debt to the ideal of chivalry which had guided his life. 
He had done in the prime of his manhood a rare and 
uncommon thing for women when he wrote “ The Maiden 
Tribute.” An ageing man, in his last hour, we can be- 
lieve that he was proud to stand with a thousand other 
men and watch the boats depart that carried the 
women and children to safety. It was the common 
chivalry in which the worst of men are rarely wanting, 
but for him it brought with a superb consistency the 
Happy Warrior’s end. Of such a last act, splendid for 
all its frequency, not all who share it are worthy. Mr. 
Stead had deserved the honour. 

It is not difficult to predict the place which this vital 
and original personality will hold in the history of his 
time. He will live as the man who made of modern 
journalism in England a powerful personal force. He 
found it a thing of conventions and respectabilities, 
buried in anonymity, and fettered by party ties. The 
newspaper was a collective “organ of opinion.’’ He 
made it the instrument of one intensely individual mind. 
We have to-day the editor who gives the public what 
he thinks it wants, without a thought of impressing his 
own meagre and commercial personality upon it. In 
its more successful manifestations such a newspaper is 
a sheet which has no will save to be chased by the 
popular breeze. In its hybrid forms a disturbed and 
yielding mind is overborne by the distracting influences 
of party and pence. Mr. Stead’s main conception of an 
editor’s duty was to be himself. He realised as no one 
before him had done, and as few who have come after 
him have dared to do, the power which a newspaper 
gave him to record himself with headlines and bold type, 
with recitative and chorus, on a pedestal of fact and 
news once in every four-and-twenty hours. His tempera- 
ment was that of the great pamphleteers. In his bold- 
ness and versatility, in his faith in the constructive 
power of the pen, in many of his opinions, even in his 
championship of women, he resembled De Foe. He fell 
short of that first prince of English journalists by his 
cruder style, and his lack of creative fancy. But he 
knew as shrewdly as any modern commercial journalist 
where the newspaper differs from the pamphlet. He 
knew also, as the commercial journalist does not, how 
infinitely more powerful than any series of pamphlets 
a4 newspaper may be, as the engine and tool of a person- 
ality. Wilkes, it is true, had perceived it a century 
before him, but his premature experiment ended with 
the famous No. 45. Mr. Stead carried the defiant ideal 
of self-expression not merely to its perfection, but to its 
extravagance of completeness. His fads and his personal 
admirations, his policies and his whims, his moral 
enthusiasms and his intellectual vagaries, were all 
printed equally large in the“ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ and the 
“Review of Reviews.’’ He dragged his readers after 
ghosts and spirits, just as he prostrated them before the 
Tsar and Cecil Rhodes. He made them feel with equal 
Vehemence the need for a world-peace and the case for 
“two keels to one.’’ With equal conviction he carried 
them with him now to Madame Olga Novikoff’s salon and 
then to Madame Blavatzky’s séance. He set them 
federating the Empire or applauding the Boers. And 
in his lighter moments he would persuade them that gold 
tan be extracted from sea-water, and the waste places 
of the earth made green with nitrogenous bacilli. It was 
an almost insolent triumph of a wayward but dominating 








personality. One used to wonder whether Mr. Stead 
ever consciously indulged in the pleasures of the 
mesmerist who never feels certain that his “ subject ’’ is 
completely under his hypnotic power until he has ordered 
him to perform some supremely ridiculous antic. 

A career so various spends its substance and 
squanders its authority. Mr. Stead had ceased in the 
last twelve or fifteen years of his life to be a first-rate 
national influence. The British public is apt to be 
intolerant towards the spirit-world ; Imperialists found 
it hard to forget the Pro-Boer campaign ; Pacifists were 
puzzled by the Dreadnought episode; Radicals and 
Socialists did not easily forgive his utterly uncritical 
admiration for the Tsar and M. Stolypin. But from the 
Bulgarian atrocities to the Boer War there was no pen 
which in England wielded an ascendancy comparable with 
Mr. Stead’s. He stopped a Russian war. He forced 
the conquest of the Soudan. He helped to destroy 
Parnell. He swelled the Navy Estimates, and thereby 
ended the Premiership of Gladstone. He created the 
Cape-to-Cairo Imperialism which in its turn made the 
Boer War. Without him the first Hague Conference 
might well have seemed as meaningless and insincere as 
the second. But for him Gordon might never have gone 
to Khartoum, nor Parnell to Coventry. Rhodes might 
have remained a local Colonial politician, and the whole 
course of European affairs might have been diverted by 
a second Crimean War. It is a staggering reflection 
that the man whose career may be summarised thus 
started life as an errand boy, received no better education 
than the average clerk, and at his best, though his whole 
power was in his pen, wrote a careless and undistinguished 
style. He had a retentive memory, a poweg of clear 
and masterful exposition and summary, a quick and sure 
step among mazes of complicated facts. But these are 
the indispensable equipments of every efficient journalist. 
The supremacy of Mr. Stead lay in that positive habit 
of mind which is akin to faith. He was open to every 
influence and idea. He meant to be interested in life. 
He saw a hero in every man with a purpose. He hailed 
each policy that commended itself to his judgment as the 
one means of saving the Empire, if not mankind. In the 
negative and critical half of intellectual work he was an 
untrained child. He could be gulled by an imposter, 
flattered by a monarch, hypnotised by any man with 
an idea, and still more by any woman. His brain was 
essentially receptive rather than selective. Its defects 
no less than its qualities made him a great journalist. 
The world is never deeply stirred by a writer who comes 
before it with “ but” and “ perhaps,” with reserves and 
qualifications, with doubts and impartialities. To interest 
the world a writer must himself believe. 

The truth is only half told of this strange and event- 
ful career, when its power and influence is measured. 
It is to us no small service that he cleft a way for person- 
ality in journalism, and achieved for it in the world of 
affairs an independence from party and wealth compar- 
able with the emancipation of literature from patronage. 
It was a finer and a greater service that in lifting jour- 
nalism to this dignity he made it at the same time the 
servant of disinterested aims. His power over men’s 
minds came first of all from his ability to interest them. 
But it had its deeper root in the sincerity which every 
page of his writing confessed. One instinctively knew that 
when his writing was most vital, when his pleading was 
most arresting, when his exposition was most masterly, 
the sympathy of a singularly humane and kindly nature, 
the passion for justice of a fearless heart, had given force 
to his pen. He did his best work when he had no thought 
before him save how best to serve some woman in distress, 
some class ground down, some people misunderstood. If 
he was a great journalist, it was because he was first of all 
a brave and disinterested man. 





“MEL” AND HIS MAKER. 


“T wit horribly haunt the man who attempts my 
biography,” said George Meredith to his friend, Mr. 
Edward Clodd, and we hope every intending biographer 
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will halt, appalled, at the vision of so stupendous a 
ghost. Meredith had a horror of biographies, especially 
of his own. In his old age he was often urged to write 
reminiscences, and he scornfully rejected the thought. 
“ Autobiography,” he once said to the present writer, “ is 
a sure sign of failing imagination—absence of imagina- 
tion, or its decay.” In conversation he seldom spoke of 
his own past, and almost never of his origin or boyhood. 
Once, it is true, he told the present writer he had been 
a very timid and sensitive boy, always terrified of the 
dark and of death. And again, he said: “ My father 
was Welsh, my mother was Irish ; that is why the critics 
harp on my strong Anglo-Saxon style!’’ When the 
census before last came round, Mr. Edward Clodd asked 
him what he should put down as his birthplace. ‘ Oh, 
say Hampshire,’’ was the answer, as though one English 
county was as good as another. But such memories and 
admissions were rare, and in his presence mere personal 
biography never seemed to matter. One liked to regard 
him as a vast and disconnected figure, whose history was 
lost, like an oak’s or a mountain’s—or like that Biblical 
old Melchizedek’s, who seems to have had no parentage, 
but to have lived a priest for ever. 

Old Melchizedek—with what aptness the great name 
slips in! Instantly Abram’s priest of Salem recalls that 
other Melchisedec—Melchisedec Harrington, “ the great 
Mel,’’ the glorified tailor, the robust Brummell, the 
Regent of low life, the Marquis of Snipocracy, the man 
who “ afforded material enough for a Sartoriad ” :— 

‘*Mr. Melchisedec,”’ it is written in ‘‘ Evan Harrington,” 
‘“whom people in private called the great Mel, had been at 
once the sad dog of Lymport, and the pride of the town. He 
was a tailor, and he kept horses; he was a tailor, and he had 
gallant adventures; he was a tailor, and he shook hands with 
his customers. Finally, he was a tradesman, and he was never 
known to have sent in a bill.”’ 

And now it is proclaimed with horrible exactness— 
one hardly dares even yet to whisper it for fear of that 
stupendous ghost—but it is definitely proclaimed that 
this astonishing man and tailor was, in fact, George 
Meredith’s own grandfather. One had heard rumors 
before. ‘Son of a tailor in Portsmouth,” ran the tale. 
It was decently veiled under salutary legends of Lord 
This and Admiral the Other, who, with the hint of 
“ putative,” might save from tailordom at the mere cost 
of a mother’s reputation—a small price for so superb a 
result. One could only wish all sacrifices of virtue’s 
rigor were so well repaid! But now, in this month’s 
“Fortnightly ’’ comes Mr. 8. M. Ellis, himself a son of 
Meredith’s first cousin, and strips off all the romance of 
errant Lords and of Admirals ashore, of high Welsh 
lineage, and hints of royal blood, and he nails the whole 
series of legends—shall we say, to a tailor’s counter? 

The truth is proclaimed with the horrible exactness 
of the register in a family Bible. The man who tells it 
comes of the family himself, and is therefore merciless. 
The very title of the article, “ George Meredith and his 
Relatives,” is hideous with suggestions of family parties 
and crape. To speak of “ relatives’’ at all for such a 
man is enough to wake that ghost. But being a relative 
himself, Mr. Ellis feels no tremors. “Is not this the 
tailor’s son?” he innocently asks, “ whose parents were 
uncle and aunt to my own?” 

‘* Now that he has gone, leaving no autobiography,’”’ he 
continues, in the best family manner, tinged with Mendelian 
science, “it is well that such brief records of his early days 
as exist should be preserved. For it is admitted by all students 
of biography—the most valuable and interesting portion of 
literature—that the heredity and first years of an individual are 
of supreme importance in fashioning the character that de- 
velops later. Those scenes which surround the young mind at 
the dawn of intelligence, and those people who impress their 
personalities and views and their authority upon that intelli- 
gence (though possibly the scenes and people may be of no 
importance when detached from their cumulative position)—”’ 


So he goes stuffily on his way, for writing is not a family 
affair, and we may content ourselves with giving a general 
denial to every sentence. 
But when we come to the bare facts of the family 
register, we cannot deny them. The Merediths were, no 
‘ doubt, of Celtic origin (“‘ My father was Welsh”’), but 
they were Hampshire people all the same, and Meredith’s 
own grandfather was actually the great Portsmouth 








tailor, Melchizedek Meredith, naval outfitter in the grand 
old days of Nelson, Collingwood, and Rodney. Mr. Ellis 
quotes an interesting reference to him from Marryat’s 
“ Peter Simple ”’ (published, we believe, about 1832) ;— 
“We called at Meredith’s, the tailor, and he promised 
that, by the next morning, we should be fitted complete.” 
There we seem to hear the very voice of the original 
“great Mel” as he lived. A handsome man, a welcome 
guest in the best houses, a favorite with ladies, he also 
kept horses and hunted; he also was an officer in the 
Portsmouth Yeomanry Cavalry (one remembers that 
ironic scene in which the great “ Mel ”’ is laid out in his 
uniform, while the monkey, Jacko, squats, very like a 
tailor, at his feet). The original “ Mel ”’ was, besides, a 
Freemason and a churchwarden; the silver offertory 
plates which he presented are still in use, engraved with 
his name. We wish we could add, with the tailor’s 
armorial bearings. 

He married a fine and notable woman, the original 
Mrs. Mel., and so became grandfather to genius, though 
the intermediate step, his son Augustus, seems to have 
been a random and shiftless creature—“ a muddler and 
a fool,” as George Meredith once told Mr. Edward Clodd, 
in a rare moment of confidence. He took up the tailoring 
business, wandered out to South Africa, and muddled 
through life till 1876. But he had the wit to marry a 
Portsmouth girl, Jane Macnamara (‘‘ My mother was 
Irish”), who was reported by her famous son to have 
been handsome, refined, and witty. Unhappily, she died 
when George was only five. We say unhappily, but, after 
all, her death caused his intimacy with the aunts who 
stand immortalised as ‘“‘ The Daughters of the Shears ” in 
“Evan Harrington.’’ Even the names of two of them 
are kept—Louisa, who married a Consul-General for the 
Azores, decorated by the Emperor of Brazil and King of 
Portugal; and Harriet, who married a brewer, the 
Andrew Cogglesby of the book. Another, named 
Catherine, married a Lieutenant (afterwards General) 
Ellis, of the Royal Marines, was the dear original of 
‘‘Carry’’ in the story, and became the honorable 
grandmother of the Mr. Ellis who now records these 
relationships. 

So much for bare facts—biographical details of small 
value or interest in themselves; for, in direct contra- 
diction to Mr. Ellis, we regard biography as the least 
valuable and interesting portion of literature. But the 
facts do suggest two points of considerable interest. 
First, there is the young author’s daring in following his 
own family history so closely. He was only thirty-three 
when he published “ Evan Harrington” (1861). His 
father, most of his cousins, and very likely some of his 
aunts, were still alive. As we have seen, he was always 
peculiarly shy about speaking of his origin or his 
“ relatives.’’ Yet in this book he frankly “ gives away” 
the whole story. Not only is the family situation the 
same, but the very names and trades or professions are 
kept—Melchisedec, Prince of Tailors, Louisa, Harriet, 
and Caroline (hardly changed from Catherine); the 
widow in the tailor’s shop, the brewer, the officer of 
Marines. At that time there must have been scores of 
people living in Portsmouth, even outside the family 
circle, who could have identified the whole relationship 
and nearly every character. Mr. Ellis, in his matter-ol- 
fact way, 1s rather inclined to complain that the portraits 
do not resemble their originals very closely :— 


“The most accurate portraits,” he writes, “ are those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mel. Evan Harrington himself bears no re 
semblance to Augustus Meredith, beyond the fact that both 
succeeded to an uncongenial business when in their ’teens, a 
had no aptitude for trade. And, in dealing with ‘the 
Daughters of the Shears,’ their nephew, in addition to trans 
posing their ages and some of their Christian names, takes the 
fullest advantage of literary licence to juggle with theif 
qualities and characters, and those of their respective husbands. 
. . . With certainty it can be stated that Samuel and 
Catherine Matilda Ellis were widely different from Major and 
Mrs. Strike; and as this couple fared the worst at theif 
nephew’s hands, it may be of interest to outline” &c., &c. 


Of course, it shows a very proper spirit in Mr. Ellis 
thus to vindicate his grandparents. But if he realised 
the ways of creative genius, he would perceive that the 
true wonder was, not the dissimilarity and “ literary 
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licence to juggle with qualities and characters,” but 
the strange closeness of the story to the simple, historic 
truth. 

Contrast this strange adherence to fact with the 
natural habit of a highly imaginative and, on this 
subject, a peculiarly secretive nature; we are then led 
to the second and finer point of interest in these family 
revelations. Mr. Ellis, judging from the picture of Major 
and Mrs. Strike in the book, assumes that somehow his 
grandparents “must have incurred the resentment of 
their nephew.”’ No such assumption is necessary. Mr. 
Ellis might have perceived that in that masterpiece of 
jronic comedy it was not his aunts or his other 
“relatives ’’ that George Meredith was attacking. It 
was himself. It was his own inherent snobbery from 
which he was tearing the veil; his own shame at tailor- 
dom—his Demogorgon, as the supreme Countess de 
Saldar called it—that he was looking full in the face. 
Well can we imagine the horror of that Demogorgon 
haunting the youth of genius. Alas! he was so handsome, 
so like an ancient Greek in form and head, so exquisite 
in breeding and manner, so perfectly adapted by nature 
and intellect for the finest and most exclusive circles of 
high-born and intellectual men and women, so chivalrous 
in thought and deed, so knightly, so gallant in courage 
and in love, so obviously born to lead in politics, arts, 
and war! And all the time, hidden in that fiery and 
aristocratic soul, was the knowledge that he was a 
tailor’s son—a tailor’s grandson—one of the tailor breed, 
like Evan, acting the Don. “I told her,’’ says Polly, 
speaking to Evan of that beautiful and brave young 
mistress whom Evan loved ; “ I told her that tailors were 
called snips.” How often in youth, in moments of high 
passion and splendid life, may that same thought have 
pierced Meredith’s own heart like a dagger! 

Somehow the Demogorgon had to be faced and laid. 
He faced it in “ Evan Harrington,” the most perfect, 
and, within its range, the greatest of his books—a book 
of which he used to say that Dickens was rather un- 
worthily jealous when it first appeared in “Once a 
Week.” The theme in itself was well suited for the 
Comic Spirit. It is founded on that esteem for common- 
sense which Meredith himself called the basis of true 
comedy. It is limited to the comic poet’s “ narrow field, 
or enclosed square, of the society that he depicts.’ 
Above all, it answers his own test of Comedy, that it 
“awakens thoughtful laughter.’’ But there is more than 
Comedy in the book. It is a remorseless self-revelation, 
an ironic confession, poured out to purge the bosom of 
most perilous stuff. Johnson showed something of that 
abasement and self-reproach when he stood bareheaded 
and penitent in Lichfield Market. Cervantes showed 
something of that irony when, in the midst of his own 
chivalrous and romantic life, he smiled at his own image 
in“ Don Quixote.” There are signs, as in the “ Directions 
to Servants,’ that Swift was capable of the same self- 
mockery, and Thackeray’s snobs were partly drawn from 
his own heart. Shakespeare was, perhaps, rather proud 
of returning with moderate means to his place of trades- 
man birth, and the greatest of living writers appears 
indifferent to the superior airs of the townspeople among 
whom his father kept a shop. But George Meredith was 
ill at ease. The Demogorgon haunted his soul, and, 
collecting all his courage, he fought and strove to bury 
it. He was not altogether successful. That shade of 
snobbery sometimes rose from the tomb. Sometimes the 
old shame suddenly reappeared, seated cross-legged on a 
counter. It kept him silent when everyone would only 
have honored him the more for speaking. But that he 
Was conscious of his weakness, and, in spite of all, he 
boldly revealed and confronted it, will be counted to the 
end as one among his greatest honors. 





SCHOLARS OF THE SPADE. 


At the recent meeting of the Egyptian Exploration 
Society, Lord Cromer made the welcome announcement 
that the University of Leeds had decided to establish an 
Egyptological Association of her own. Leeds, then, 
would appear to be the latest newcomer in a field of 





humane culture wherein the English Universities of the 
new type, the democratic type—Manchester, for example, 
and, most of all, Liverpool, both her elder sisters—are 
outstripping the ancient Universities that until a few 
years ago were the sole depositories of “ polite ’’ learning. 
Manchester is achieving notable work in the Roman 
archeology of the region of which she is the centre. 
The Historical School of Manchester, which has already 
won the respect of German critics, will find in the 
archeological school an indispensable ally. But as 
has been said, Liverpool takes the leading position in 
this species of research. It is not too much to say that 
Dr. Garstang’s work at Merée, the capital of the 
Ethiopians, with whom Homer’s Zeus went to dine when 
he was wanted elsewhere, is worthy of comparison with 
Dr. Evans’s work in Crete, with that of the Italians at 
Pompeii, or Schliemann’s at Mycenz, or with what the 
French have done at Roman Timgad, on the border-line 
between Algeria and the Sahara. One cannot touch upon 
this subject without a tribute of admiration for the 
private munificence and the spirit of citizenship to which 
Liverpool University owes her professorships and lecture- 
ships in Classical and Oriental Archzxology. The 
Archeological Institute of Liverpool University was 
founded in 1904 “ to encourage research on ancient sites, 
for the literary reconstruction of past civilisations, and 
the education of the people through collections of ancient 
masterpieces, or casts from them, in architecture, 
sculpture, the fine arts, and handicrafts.’’ The time has 
gone by when archeology was nothing more than an 
antiquarian pursuit of rarities—a pastime bearing the 
like relation to archxological science, which beetle- 
sticking bears to the science of zoology. 

Sir Charles Newton, of Anatolian renown, once 
described his classical relics as “marginal notes” to 
the pages of Herodotus and Thucydides. Even that 
comparison seems antiquated. In many a wide realm 
of knowledge, the written record may nowadays rather 
be described as a marginal note to the book of stone 
unearthed by the Scholars of the Spade. So great has 
been the progress since Champollion in Egypt—whose 
statue adorns the vestibule of the Collége de France— 
stirred throughout Europe an intense curiosity akin, we 
may imagine, to that which Columbus's first vague 
discovery of a New World excited in the Old. To this day, 
“ Belzoni’s Address to the Mummy ” infects the reader 
with the sort of emotion which the first feats in the 
interpretation of old Egypt awakened in the England of 
the early nineteenth century. How the people of the 
dead civilisations fared in their journey through existence 
—what they did, what they suffered, knew, and thought ; 
what were their notions of the beautiful, of justice, 
of the “highest good,” of the world behind the veil ; 
what questions they bequeathed to the civilisations yet 
to come, to the Scholars of the Spade themselves, who 
are breathing the breath of life into those skeletons of 
buried cities: such is the subject-matter of this fascinating 
science, to whose experts a broken column, a wall 
painting, a fragment of pottery, an inscription, are as 
sufficing as a bit of bone to the scientific rebuilder of 
some creature long extinct. 

The archeological exploration of Algeria is, as 
Renan has said, one of the great glories of France in the 
nineteenth century. To take a single locality, the 


Already named city of Timgad, the wonderful achieve- 


ment, chiefly of the legions, constitutes in its ruins a 
revelation of the Roman colonial system, such as you 
may search for in vain through the written histories. It 
is a monument to the humane rule of the Emperors. The 
explorers of Timgad enable us to witness the municipality 
(curia) at its business; how the Town Councillors 
(decuriénes) provided for the comfort and rather too 
much for the luxury of the inhabitants, how proud they 
were of their Roman citizenship, how the Mayors— 
Berbers as likely as not—must have rejoiced in their 
“ swell ’’-dom of lictors and fasces, just as if they were 
magistrates in mighty Rome; how they speechified from 
the rostrum, how Timgadians who got on in the world 
manifested their affection for their native town, and their 
gratitude to the city on the Tiber, by their bequests to 
public entertainments and social institutions of a more 
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utilitarian character. 


As the colonnaded streets show, 
they were wonderful town planners, those civilising 
Romans. And equally good at irrigating a thirsty land. 
The Romans must have got on well with the wild Sahara 
folk, the Berbers, ancestors of the brave tribesmen who 
are just now giving the Italian filibusters a vast deal 


more worry than these gentlemen bargained for. The 
favorable impression of Roman rule one derives from the 
ruins of Timgad is repeated by the discovery, some time 
ago, of a tablet belonging to the centurion, Marcus 
Valerius Quadratus, among the ruins of his house in the 
Fayoum, Egypt. Though the name is Roman, the 
centurion need not have been Roman. He may have been 
an Egyptian, or an Egypto-Greek. It is clear, from the 
Timgad inscriptions, that the Berbers often discarded 
their outlandish names for Roman ones—even of the 
proudest Roman aristocracy! Anyhow, after his soldier- 
ing days were over, Quadratus settled down in the lotus- 
land of the Fayoum for good. The tablet, bearing 
witnesses’ signature, is a copy of his discharge, taken 
from the document in the office of the Roman Governor 
of Alexandria, which document was a copy of the original 
kept at headquarters in Rome. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the care and exactitude of the Roman military 
organisation. And of Roman considerateness—for, in 
recognition of the soldier’s long and honorable career, 
the Governor, it would seem, stretched a point by 
granting his three children the status of legitimacy 
denied them while their father served in the Army. The 
centurion, as the tablet says, fought in the “ Jewish war ” 
under Titus, the son of Vespasian, and at the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

In such wise are the Scholars of the Spade re- 
constructing, fragment by fragment, Roman Africa, 
showing us how the mistress of the world, prototype of a 
certain other mistress, fulfilled her mission in it. At 
Antinée, in Upper Egypt, by the site of long-vanished 
Thebes of the hundred gates, the French excavator, 
M. Albert Gayet, has laid bare the tale of an entire 
Greco-Roman epoch, one of the pathetic, hollow-laughter 
epochs, whose “ brilliance’”’ is but the iridescence of 
decay. Ernest Renan, himself a man of the spade, would 
have ranked the resurrection of Antinée with that of 
Timgad. It is scarcely too much to say that the traders, 
soldiers, priests and priestesses, councillors, judges, 
magicians, artists, singers, dancers, gladiators, athletes, 
pilgrims of Antinée are as real to students of Egyptology 
as the people who walked London streets in Shakespeare’s 
day are to their posterity. But the resurrection of 
Ethiopian Merée is far and away the most striking of 
these achievements in the lands of the Nile. Vaguely 
guessed at by Bruce a hundred and forty years ago, the 
site was identified, only four years since, by Dr. Sayce, 
at whose instigation Professor Garstang, a year or so 
later, began excavating with his company of five hundred 
native laborers. And now, where he found hardly a 
vestige visible above the sand, there are brought to the 
light of day palaces, temples, dwelling-houses, statues, 
baths, tombs, aqueducts, frescoes, mosaics of the capital 
town which marked the known limit of the Roman 
advance southwards into the Soudan, and the social and 
religious history of which—read in that vast book of 
stone—recedes, from the time of the Empire, through 
the Ptolemaic age, to the twilight of five thousand years 
before the Christian era. Liverpool University may well 
be satisfied with the performance of her persevering 
Digger. But Dr. Garstang’s will be a long, arduous, 
and expensive task. And if there be an overloaded 
Carnegie anywhere about, he may do worse than hearken 
to Lord Kitchener’s prayer, and come “down with the 
dust ”’—in a sense other than the Spade Man’s, among 
his sand heaps on a windy day. 

It is reported that Manchester University—or is it 
Birmingham, or Sheffield, or Bristel?—contemplates 
operations in a field the name of which will astonish 
English readers. The field is Beluchistan, the Gedrosia 
of the Greeks, altogether unknown to the archeological 
excavator. From the Indus valley to the Persian border, 
numerous mounds mark the sites of vanished cities. Some 
relics of Greek statuary have been discovered at the 
English military barracks at Quettah. On the Makran 
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coast, and inland, countless fragments of pottery, re 
sembling the later Aigean types, have been picked up, 
Gedrosia and its neighbor, Scinde, were the homes of g 
flourishing civilisation, industrial and commercia]— 
Greek, and Arabian after. Their trade routes to 
Western, Central, and Eastern Asia are indicated > 

discoveries of coins. Many are the traces of skilfyl 
systems of irrigation under which large tracts, that the 
invading hordes of Mongols, Turks, and Turkomans 
turned into a savage waste, were in an earlier age, fertile 
and populous. The reading of the long extinct Greco. 
Arab civilisation on the borders of India awaits the 
Scholar of the Spade. It is strange to think that Greek 
was spoken in the Indus valley—Alexander’s homeward 
route—until the eighth century, when the Moslem 
conquerors supplanted it in favor of Arabic. During a 
visit to the Beluch frontier, the present writer had the 
opportunity of remarking the survival of the Arabian 
type among the tribesmen. England is now responsible 
for the future of old-time Gedrosia. The coming ex- 
plorers, whoever they may be, will receive the sympathy 
and the encouragement of Sir Harcourt Butler, Educa- 
tion Minister in the Viceroy’s Government, an accom- 
plished scholar, an Indophile, who in his reorganisation 
of the Archeological department is providing for the 
training of native experts, and who in many ways has 
won the confidence and the affection of India’s millions, 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tue hawthorn and sweetbriar are in heavy leaf, and 
the buds of the may can already be counted. The stitch- 
wort has threaded the hedgetangle, and now leans 
sheaves of milk-white blossom against it, to which the 
fool’s parsley replies with more than a sprinkling of 
“* Devil’s oatmeal.’? The blackthorn has repented of its 
snow, and is now covering its ebony branches with 
emerald. Blackbird and thrush are busy tending their 
young in this friendly thicket, and somewhere from its 
depth there come three or four notes of mellow, startling 
music. They are obviously not the music of blackbird 
or thrush. Thousands have imagined they heard the 
nightingale when they heard the thrush or the wood- 
lark, especially when they sing far into the night; but 
it is not so easy to think that it is the thrush when we 
hear the nightingale. So, we imagine that the great 
actor in the réle of the king is on the stage when it is 
gay only with his officers; but the moment the real star 
appears, the claims of all the others vanish. There 
were but three notes sounded among the hazel stems, 
but they were in fibre, conception, and execution, every 
one of them the notes of the nightingale. 

They tell us that the nightingale sings ‘‘ Jug, jug” 
—a beery song, indeed. If we must have drink for his 
inspiration, how much better is it to remember that:— 

“In divine, 
Highpiping Pehlevi, with Wine, Wine, Red Wine, 
The nightingale sings to the rose, 
That yellow cheek of hers t’incarnadine.” 

If we use “‘ Jug, jug’”’ to call up the song of the 
nightingale, we must be careful how we invoke or evoke 
it. The lips must be put in form to whistle, and the 
words must be whispered, the final ‘‘ g,’’ moreover, not 
being given, but only thought of. All bird-song that 
has been verbalised must be thus whisper-whistled, and 
then the verbalisers will not have written in vain. We 
try it, and think we must have got it to a marvel; but 
once again the master-voice in the thicket mocks us as an 
Albani would mock the ambition of a coster-girl. It is 
quiet and intense, glad and passionate, domestic, and 
wide as the universe. 

Many as there are who crown the nightingale king 
of song birds, there are almost as many who declare that 
he is scarcely the peer of the thrush. Some have waited 
hours and not heard him sing. Some have searched the 
country through, with scarcely more success. We have 
heard. his effort described as “throaty.’? That was 
probably the verdict of a critic who waited till late June 
before going out to hear him. Some people are 
astonished to hear that the nightingale comes and sings 
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in April. He does, and is quickly in full song. The 
cares of a family soon tame his poetry, and it is probably 
the disappointed bird that here and there creates a local 
gensation by singing all night, and every night, when 
summer is near its prime. One year, in Surrey, it was 
almost impossible to play the piano without the bird 
of the garden responding close to the window with an 
attempted volume of song that seemed likely to cause its 
death. Most of those who have heard the nightingale at 
all, remember one particular time and place where all 
disappointments were paid for, and a supremacy estab- 
lished that could never after be challenged. Some 
remember the poetic ’plaining to the moon on a romantic 
night. The writer likes best the hot noon, when bird 
after bird, in the artificial night of their thickets along 
the lane, sing, far within their compass, magic, short 
phrases. 

He is the only bird that seems to affect the artistry 
of sorrow. His antithesis is the skylark, a sun-harp that 
responds with an obvious ecstasy to an obvious stimulus. 
The nightingale sees the sun in the night-time, as his 
very close cousin, the robin, sees the summer in winter, 
but he specialises far more than the robin in the by-ways 
of sun-worship. It is quite idle to ask whether this bird 
may have a material reason, like the fox or the badger, 
for preferring night to day. Could the quest for nightin- 
gales’ tongues have driven him to thickets and a 
crepuscular habit? Absurd on the face of it! His love 
of chiaroscuro is entirely artistic. Here is from Barne- 
field not the same thought, but another peep at the 
same mystery of heauty. 


“‘ Everything did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone; 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefullest ditty 
That to hear it was great pity.” 


He is a passive sentimentalist, a timid creature that 
hides himself by day from all sorts of imagined dangers, 
and lives at night when other birds are asleep. The first 
sight of a nightingale by day rudely shatters the theory. 
There dashes out of the thicket a bird in angry brown, 
almost red. Its tail is a round-ended fan; its wings 
bristle out like those of a turkey-cock, and its crest is 
up. It is chasing out a rival literally crest-fallen. Once 
the latter has been driven into the sunshine, the fight 
is over, the game won. The victor stops a foot or two 
out of the hedge, perchance sings a bar or two of very 
fierce but undoubtedly nightingale music, then dives 
back among the leaves. We see more of these 
maneuvrings and fightings if we enter the thicket and 
sit still there till the birds have forgotten our presence. 
There are continual comings and goings. One dares the 
other. “If you come so far, you’ll catch it,” he seems to 
say, and when the other has come so far, “‘ Well, then, if 
you come a single inch more!’’ There is a lot of 
manceuvring for position before an assault matures; but 
when they close, they close like robins. No account is 
taken of the human observer. They may flirt him in 
the face as they fight. Only the sunshine disjoins them, 
because the “‘ edge of shade and shine ’’ is the line where, 
by convention, victory is lost and won. How many 
games go to the rub will never be known. It depends on 
individual pugnacity, on the desirability of the territory 
fought for, and on the scarcity of other unoccupied 
spheres. 

Though he comes thousands of miles to the nesting- 
place he wants, he is exceedingly loth to move a single 
mile to another if that one he cannot have. The 
destruction of a thicket may drive him no one knows 
whither, but the hindrance of other nightingales ties 
him to the place. Many generations have wondered why 
the birds will not spread into the west. What is there 
that the nightingale needs that Devonshire has not? 
Some have tried to find a connection in cowslips, but 
Devonshire repels the libel that she has no cowslips. 
Thousands of nightingale thickets must have been cut 
down in the east. The dispossessed only fight the more 
strenuously for the remainder, and perhaps sing the 
better because their fights have been hotter. So far 
from the western limits extending, there is reason to 





think that they may be shrinking. We have complaints 
even from Buckinghamshire that Philomel is not what 
he was. Either he has left some locality, or he does 
not sing as he used to do. Each report points to the 
same fact. In general, competition and rivalry are 
essential to great excellence, and the sole nightingale of 
a copse may be little better than none at all. Perhaps 
that is the bird that offends our musical critic by his 
“ throatiness.’? There are, however, blessed exceptions. 
In a larch wood, right on the edge of the reputed 
nightingale line, we heard, one summer, a divine 
songster. He sang at the bicycle bells as they sounded 
at the twist of the lane where he lived. What he would 
have thought of a motor horn, or motor howl, or screech, 
Heaven only knows. He sang for only one season, and 
no successor has come since. 

Would it have been better to have preserved the old 
fancies about our bird? By no means would we destroy 
the pleasures of Matthew Arnold’s conception of the 
“ tawny-throated ’’ one: 

* Listen, Eugenia— 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves |! 
Again—thou hearest !— 

Eternal passion ! 

Eternal pain!” 

Our age has decided that it does not lessen admira- 
tion for genius to know of its personal foibles. We like 
to know that a great violinist cannot see a cat without 
breaking a fiddle-bow. “ Waxy old thing,’ we say; 
“how divinely he plays!”? When the nightingale sings 
by day we sometimes tease him by whisper-whistling 
phrase for phrase. He is not so contemptuous as he 
ought to be. He puts himself on his mettle, comes 
nearer and sings harder, till, peeping through the 
branches to see who his rival can be, he discovers the 
fraud. Then he descends to the lowest language, and 
flies away. But when he sings to the moon, extemporis- 
ing in diminuendo and crescendo in the vain endeavor 
to express what he feels—then we would not dream of 
teasing him. He is our minstrel of the unfathomable, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY. 


“Eppur st Muove.” Even the International Society, 
whose leading authorities were so refreshingly vehement 
intheir denunciation of Post-Impressionism two years ago, 
have seen fit to include Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Flandrin 
in the present exhibition. Is this an unwilling con- 
cession to the‘change in public taste, or evidence of 
conversion? The fact that Flandrin’s “ Ballet,” one of 
the few really good pictures in the show, is hung in the 
very worst position, suggests the former; but we need 
not complain of the motives—any motive is good enough 
which leads to the exhibition of good painting; and 
though the Van Gogh is neither a very typical nor 4 
very good example, several of the Gauguins are 
admirable, and set a standard by which, to tell the truth, 
the English work suffers. 

But our gratitude is greatest for the pleasure 
afforded us of seeing two superb Manets, much finer 
examples than the very “ important” works seen on the 
same walls at the Post-Impressionist show. They 
illustrate the kinship of Manet to Cézanne, in a remark- 
able way. In the superb painting of “ Flowers” (No. 8) 
there is already the essence of Cézanne’s peculiar facture, 
the beginning of his peculiar crystalline interpretation 
of form. Nevertheless, the difference is fundamental, 
and the step taken by Cézanne remains one of the 
greatest in the history of art, for whereas in Manet the 
treatment is of the nature of a surface quality, beautiful 
in itself, and marvellously direct in its rendering of the 
play of color, in Cézanne the same treatment becomes 
austerely architectural, the basis of a pure structural 
design. The crystalline facture of the surface implies 
the plastic unity of the forms more than the accidents of 
light and color. Still the Manet remains a superb and 
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masterly painting, and shows what a noble and impressive 
sense of style Manet had before his art was sidetracked 
by the scientific obsessions of the later Impressionists. 
In the other “ Still Life” (No. 6) of a dead rabbit, there is 
the same breadth and ease of manner, the same beauty 
of handling, and a shimmering splendor of color; but 
perhaps even more than in the flowers we feel the absence 
of plastic quality, we realise that Manet’s vision skims 
the surface of things, and prevents him from identifying 
himself with their objective existence. 

A tiny little study by Renoir (No. 13) reminds us 
once more how great and sincere an artist he is. It 
tepresents a woman in a negligée white gown reading a 
book on a sofa. Nothing could be more unambitious, 
but so intimately is the movement of the figure realised, 
and with such a lyrical intensity of feeling, that this 
trifling and unpretentious genre piece more than holds 
its own beside the large J. F. Millet “Famille de 
Paysans” (No. 11) that hangs near by. At first sight 
one is carried away by the deliberate suggestion of 
monumental dignity; here at least, it would seem, is 
common life seen in terms of epic grandeur and sublime 
austerity, only as one looks more carefully, one comes 
to one term of phrase after another which is turgid 
and otiose, and in the end one feels that this has nothing 
to do with life, that it is a willed and premeditated 
formula of ostentatiously noble sentiment. We see that 
Millet has plastered his Michelangelesque conceptions 
on to his French peasant with more tact, no doubt; but 
much in the same way as Fred Walker was wont to 
Praxitelise the English laborer. The other Millet is 
scarcely even deceptive; it has the tiresome, inflated 
rhetoric of our own great Victorian academicians. 

Jules Flandrin’s “ Figures de Ballet” (No. 155) 
shines out from its dark corner as one of the bright spots 
in this large collection of mnore or less capable, and almost 
entirely insignificant, mediocrity. Flandrin is never a 
sympathetic artist; he is hard, often gloomy and 
depressing, but he imposes nevertheless by the perfect 
lucidity of his construction, by the fact that he possesses, 
even more than most of his contemporaries, that high 
clear passion for form which Poussin implanted in the 
French tradition. This picture is for Flandrin curiously 
pleasing, and even attractive, in color; but it is by its 
plasticity, by the precision and comprehensive grasp of 
mass and movement, that it surprises and captivates the 
imagination. 

Bonnard has never been well seen in England, and 
the International Society has never put his work forward 
as it might. It would be an appropriate and sagacious 
thing to do. He is the most distinguished of those 
artists whose work lies just on the Impressionist side of 
Post-Impressionism. His work would therefore fall more 
naturally into line with the general aims of the Inter- 
national Society than with those of the modern Ex- 
hibitions organised by the Grafton Gallery Company. 
And indeed he deserves to be known and studied in 
England, for his work is exquisitely fine and alert. One 
may indeed guess at his rare gifts from the little street 
scene here, with its delicate and witty observation. 

Simon Bussy sends two pictures, a curious and 
recondite still life, and a remarkable portrait head. This 
is adroit and scholarly, with a subtle schematic treatment 
both of the form and color. But M. Bussy knows how to 
combine the demands of an almost abstraet science of 
form with actual likeness, so that the look of veri- 
similitude, the realisation of life and character, are 
intense. 

It is difficult to compare such work as this, work 
which implies the severest repression of all display of 
technical skill, with the mass of English work where 
technical dexterity seems to be the only aim. Mr. 
Nicholson still retains this, but his portrait (No. 7) shows 
that when once this becomes the main object of an artist, 
he loses the power of impressing even by his adroitness. 
Mr. Strang makes heroic efforts to keep pace with the 
times, but his efforts are purely stylistic; they imply no 
fundamental change in an essentially obvious and photo- 
graphic vision. It is not enough to put an El Greco sky 
and a Cézanne landscape behind figures which betray 
in any lineament the teachings of the camera. His 





portrait of Mr. Festing Jones shows at least the ad. 
vantages for purposes of record of his gift of litera] 
observation, but this would perhaps be equally apparent 
if the coloring and handling were not summarised 9 
wilfully. Mr. Walter Greaves shows that it was just as 
futile to mask literal dulness of feeling and observation 
beneath a Whistlerian formula. 
Rocer Fry. 


Petters to the Editor. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The outcome of the situation in China is still not 
easy to see. At present, the most important factor is the 
question whether or no the Four-Nation Syndicate Loan will 
be finally floated. 

There are said to be half-a-million men under arms, 
whose pay has not been forthcoming in full for several weeks, 
who are being continually put off with doles hardly enough 
for food and necessaries, and who are becoming more and 
more restless. Attempts to disband these soldiers now that 
the revolution is pronounced successful, have not produced 
the desired result. In Canton a very serious mutiny took 
place, leading to the intervention of the British authorities, 
for the protection of their nationals. In Soochow, more 
recently, a determined attack was made on some buildings 
in the Foreign Concession by dissatisfied soldiers in Shan- 
tung Province; several cities have been subjected to the 
fate which overtook Chengtu and Peking. Even Shanghai 
had a bad scare. Last week a mutiny broke out in the native 
city, which assumed such dimensions that it seemed right 
to call out several companies of the volunteers to protect 
the International Settlement, and some troops were landed 
from the foreign gunboats in harbor. 

One is not wholly surprised that, in a country like China, 
troops whose pay is not forthcoming in the ordinary way 
should seek other means of enriching themselves. When one 
hears of the methods of the Italian and Russian armies, 
one is rather surprised that the Chinese soldier has held 
himself so well in check as a rule. 

So far the mutiny has been spasmodic, and there seems 
to have been no connection betwen the different lootings; 
but should the proposed loan not come to fruit, there may 
easily be a more general rising, accompanied by worse loot- 
ing and destruction of property than has been seen so far. 
Up to the present moment, no agreement has been reached 
between the bankers and the Chinese authorities. 

The Foreign Ministers, on behalf of the Banking Syndi- 
cate, have accused T’ang Shao Yi (the Premier) with breach 
of faith in going behind their backs to negotiate the Belgian 
loan. They maintain that if they finance the Chinese 
Government, the latter should not negotiate any other loan 
without their permission. T’ang Shao Yi expressed sur- 
prise at the charge, and said that the Belgian loan was con- 
tracted before the Four-Nation Syndicate was approached. 
The bankers hold that this is no defence, for they were not 
informed that such a loan was contemplated. There seems 
to be a deadlock, and, to the Chinese mind, the objection 
of the Four-Nation Syndicate seems unreasonable. There 
are two other reasons why the immediate completion of 
arrangements for supplying money to the Chinese Govern- 
ment is necessary. 

First, a large portion of the revolutionary army is com- 
posed of farmers, whose presence at their homesteads is 
urgently needed if the necessary crops are to be obtained 
from the land. These men are willing to return home, but 
insist on being paid in full. A shortage of rice would be 
disastrous in a country already suffering from a famine worse 
than any known in recent years. 

Secondly, a further large portion of the army consists 
of students, who should return to school at once if the 
country is to settle down. The enthusiasm of these young 
men has been a fine asset in the Republican cause, and 
this enthusiasm should be retained by paying them off as 
quickly as possible, and sending them back to their insti- 
tutions, there to prepare themselves for citizenship. The 
surest sign of peace would be the prospect of the youth of the 
nation at school. At present, almost the only educational 
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institutions which are in going order are those under the 
control of the missionary societies, and, indeed, in many 
places inland these are closed too. 

The speedy settlement of the country, then, and its 
reopening for trade, depends upon an early payment of 
the loan.—Yours, &c., 

“ GuTHLac.” 
Shanghai, China. 
March 30th, 1912. 


THE DANGER IN FEMALE LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I wish we could say that the Liberal Press had 
played a good part, or indeed any intelligible part, in the 
story of the two great strikes. But for the sake of some 
notes you wrote on the Railway Strike (which were the best 
written anywhere in the Party Press) I should always feel 
it possible to appeal to you, even when you slipped yourself 
into some of our strong oligarchic tendencies. Now the worst 
of these tendencies is a tendency to regard rich men as, in 
some vague kind of way, “authorities’’ on things. Thus, if 
we put up a miner on a conference platform, there would be 
a hazy feeling that he was only one dirty man: if we put up 
a mine-owner, it would be felt that he was a “public man ’’— 
and, somehow or other, equal to a hundred men. Thus, 
again, the sillier journalists print Mr. Carnegie’s opinions 
on Greek, and spelling, and everything that he does not 
understand. 

Now, in a recent issue, if I remember aright, you made a 
remark that seems to me to betray this sub-conscious error 
in quite a startling way. You were speaking of Sir Almroth 
Wright, and his assertion that certain physical disadvan- 
tages of women cripple them in certain kinds of employment. 
To this, to my amazement, you answer that most “large em- 
ployers’’ would agree that the evil is “greatly exaggerated.” 
You bet they would! Most “large employers” will be only 
too delighted to agree that any kind of distress or disadvan- 
tage among their employees is greatly exaggerated. Sir 
Almroth may be right or wrong ; on many points I think him 
wrong. But the real, deep-rooted fallacy in all the public 
woman business is pointed out as by a silent finger in the 
mere fact that you and I, being civilised men, would not for 
a million pounds exhaust that medical point in 
public. That is the real truth about sex and 
politics: woman may be publicly crowned or pub- 
lily obeyed, or publicly worshipped if you like; she 
cannot be publicly discussed. In no nation, at least, except 
the Amazon nation—now, alas! extinct. But it seems to me 
abominable that because the poor women cannot emphasise 
this point, you should actually allow the rich masters to 
dismiss it. Many masters know that female labor is excep- 
tionally cheap and exceptionally conscientious. They do not 
care whether it is exceptionally trying. But such gay care- 
lessness is no ornament, I think, to you or me. 

The case strikes me as shockingly typical of the state 
of mind we have reached. We have actually come to caring 
more for the democracy of votes than for the democracy of 
souls and bodies. In order to get the woman her precious 
ballot-paper, you are driven to pooh-pooh her primal tragedy. 
And in order to obtain an elective equality, now almost 
entirely formal, you actually permit the lords to answer 
for their silent slaves.—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 

[And not only would Mr. Chesterton “ actually permit ”’ 
the said “lords” to go on paying their “silent slaves” less 
than equal wages for equal work, even when they are con- 
vinced of its injustice, but he encourages them to do it.— 
Ep., Natron.] 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The idea of a living or minimum wage hardly 
originated with the Bishop of Hull or the Bishop 
of Oxford. The idea is to be found in a certain 
unknown book called the “Holy Bible.” The idea 
is to be found in Leviticus xix., 13, Deut. xxiv., 
14, Jeremiah xxii., 13, Micah iii, 10, James v., 4, 
where the law is clearly stated that the laborer has first 
claim on his produce, or from the land, and his wages must 
be paid daily by sundown. 





Besides this, the dogma is to be found in the famous 
Encyclicals of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., and con- 
firmed by H. H. Pope Pius X., in Quod Apostolice Muneris, 
December, 1878, and Rerum Novarum, May, 1894, and other 
Acts of the Catholic Church. The English Bishops, of 
course, are enlightened men, but they only reflect and follow 
the leader.—Yours, &c., 

T. Mark May. 

Sunnyside, Acland Road, Bournemouth. 

April 16th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your footnote to Miss Patteson Nickall’s 
letter of the 10th inst., you say, “The Bishop of Oxford’s 
letter in Thursday’s ‘Times’ shows that the policy of re- 
garding the living wage as a first charge on industry is 
his.” If you mean that Dr. Gore was the originator of this 
policy, I think you are mistaken. The principle that the 
worker, in return for his labor, has a claim of strict justice, 
“a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than 
any bargain between man and man,” to a living wage, was 
publicly laid down by the late Pope Leo XIII., in his 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, as long ago as 1894. Nor was 
he then enunciating any new principle. The doctrine had 
already been preached by Ketteler, by Vogelsang, by Pottier, 
and by Manning. 

And the doctrine of the living wage is but a logical 
deduction from that doctrine of just remuneration for the 
laborer, which has always been the Christian tradition. 
Through De Lugo and Molina to St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the medieval theologians, and through these to St. Gregory, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Basil, and through the Fathers to 
St. Paul and to Our Lord himself, the history of the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Pope Leo is clearly traceable. The 
Bishop of Oxford was but repeating the common-sense of 
Christendom as to the right of every man to a decent liveli- 
hood in return for his labor. 

Those who care to pursue this subject will find both the 
history and the basis of this Christian doctrine of wages set 
out in Dr. John Ryan’s book, “ A Living Wage ” (Macmillan, 
London, 1910).—Yours, &c., 

Leste A. ToKE. 

Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Somerset. 

April 16th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am afraid that neither the Bishop of Oxford 
nor the Bishop of Hull can be credited with the authorship 
of the policy of making “the living wage the first charge 
on industry.”” If Dr. Gore spoke in 1909, the Wesleyan 
Conference spoke earlier—in 1907. In a resolution upon 
the Sweating System, it expressed “its strong belief that 
the first charge in industrial undertakings should be the 
maintenance of the laborer in physical efficiency,” and 
called “upon the Legislature to deal adequately with the 
matter.” This resolution is printed in “The Minutes of 
Conference’’ for 1907, page 100. It was drafted by, and 
moved on behalf of, the Council of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission for Social Service, by Professor Lofthouse, M.A., 
of Birmingham. But a similar policy had often been pub- 
licly advocated before by many reformers.—Yours, &c., 

Samuet E. KEeste. 

St. John’s House, Llandudno. 

April 17th, 1912. 


“FUTURE RAILWAY POLICY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Would it not be possible to regulate future rail- 
way policy on a sliding-scale system similar to that now 
followed in the case of gas companies like the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. and the South Metropolitan Gas Co. ? 

Parliament has fixed for these companies a standard 
price for gas, with a corresponding standard rate of divi- 
dend. When the companies supply gas at the standard 
price, they are entitled to pay dividends at the standard 
rate; if they reduce the price of gas below the standard, 
they are entitled to increase their dividend rate in a fixed 
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proportion; and, similarly, if they increase the price of 
gas, they are compelled to reduce their dividend rate in 
the same proportion. | 

Suitable regulations are also made to ensure that fresh 
capital issues shall be offered in the open market to the 
highest bidder, and that any premiums received in respect 
of such issues shall be applied as capital, but shall not 
bear dividend. 

Although the cases are not exactly parallel, railway 
companies and gas companies—regarded from the point of 
view of public services worked under monopoly conditions— 
have many points in common. The fixing of a sliding- 
scale system would, of course, be a much more complicated 
business in the case of a railway company than in that of 
a gas company; but it should not be impossible, and the 
application of the principle to railway working would go 
far to minimise some at least of the dangers to which you 
direct attention.—Yours, &c., 

James H. RoseErtson. 

Muswell Hill, N. 

April 16th, 1912. 


THE HONOR OF THE MINERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am sorry your recent articles on the Coal Strike 
have no word of praise for the honorable manner in which 
the miners fulfilled ‘the terms of their notice, knowing, as 
they did, that the stock of coal they were raising would be 
the chief weapon against them. The Railway Strike of last 
August proved the value of immediate action on the part 
of the men, and the miners’ representatives should bear 
this in mind, and should take steps to have the “ notice” 
clause amended. 

“Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just, 
And four times he who gets the blow in fust.” 
—Yours, &c., 
H. E. CuipPerFiE_p. 
“ Lulworth,’’ Locket Road, Wealdstone. 
April 18th, 1912. 

[We have repeatedly brought this point before our 

readers’ notice.—Ep., Nation. } 


“OLD LAMPS FOR NEW.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The article in your issue of April 13th, describing 
the solemn service held on Good Friday in Westminster 
Cathedral, interested me much, as it will, no doubt, have 
interested other readers of “THe Nation.’’ A service at 
which I was present on the evening of the same day kept 
returning to my mind as I read the article by “H. W. N.” 
On Good Friday last, in Territet, Lake of Geneva, the sun 
shone gloriously ; every hotel was filled with visitors for the 
Easter festival, the streets all day were thronged with happy, 
chattering holiday-makers, representing nearly every Euro- 
pean nationality. Nature looked joyous, whether seen in the 
burnished gold of the maples in the Chillon woods, or the 
foam of cherry-blossom lower down the mountain. 

In the English Episcopalian Church, a Holy Week 
mission was drawing near its close. The services that day 
(all well attended) were—Litany, 7.45 a.m. ; Morning Service 
at 10, when the missioner addressed us on the subject of 
“Sin ’’; a three-hours’ service from 12 noon to 3, when the 
missioner spoke upon the “seven last words’’; and now 
(8.30 p.m.) a quiet little service is in progress. About forty 
persons are present, among them a group of young people, 
sitting together, who have been lately confirmed, and are to 
receive their first Communion on Easter Sunday. The mis- 
sioner takes as his text, “ For ye are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.’’ Then, leaning over the side of the 
pulpit, he says (what may have shocked some persons 
present): ‘ Dear friends (I say it in all reverence), we have 
thought quite enough about the death of Christ for to-day. 
Our hearts resent dwelling for long upon His death, for we 
know that the Power for life in our souls comes through His 
Resurrection—the fact that ‘ He ever liveth.’ ” 

Now, those few words of the Anglican missioner seem to 
me to strike a chief note of difference between Roman 
Catholicism and the reformed portion of the Catholic 
Church. A Protestant could not, would not, be taught the 








meaning of “the cross of Christ,” through “ Stations of the 
Cross.’” Why? Because the feeling roused by the pictures 
would be that of pity, and the deepest depth and highest 
height of our being would revolt against approaching Christ 
with such an emotion. 

“H. W. N.”’ describes the procession going to “the 
sepulchre,”’ to carry back the Host, and singing tri- 
umphantly the while, “ The Son of God goes forth to war,” 
a beautiful spectacle of symbolism; but what are the minds 
of the congregation fixed on but this, “a dead Christ”? 

“H. W. N.”’ quotes lines appropriate to his subject— 

“O, hide me in your gloom profound, 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain!” 

The Territet missioner ended the last service of Good 
Friday by having the hymn out of “ Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,’’ sung— 

“ Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy Strength, and Christ thy Right; 
Lay hold on life, and it shall be 
Thy joy and crown eternally. 


“Run the straight race, through God’s good grace, 
Lift up thine eyes, and seek His Face; 
Life with its way before us lies, 
Christ is the path, and Christ the prize.” 
—Yours, &c., 
E. Wynne. 
Greystones, Ireland. 
April 17th, 1912. 


THE SPIRIT OF ULSTER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Before Mr. Kipling writes about Ireland again, 
T should advise him to study her history, as it can be learnt 
from such British writers as Spenser, Sir William Petty, 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Green, Lecky, Sydney Smith, and 
others; all, I believe, Protestants. Of the proceedings of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s flock, the latter says: “Such jobbing, 
such profligacy ; so much direct tyranny and oppression; 
such an abuse of God’s gifts; such a profanation of God’s 
name for the purposes of bigotry and party spirit, cannot be 
exceeded in the history of Europe, and will long remain a 
monument of shame and infamy to England.” As regards 
Catholic bigotry in Ireland, in seventy years I have never 
seen it. But I know that when the English Queen Mary 
Tudor was amusing herself with burning and persecuting 
English Protestants, the Catholic Corporation of Dublin 
provided seventy-four houses of refuge for English Protes- 
tants, who fled to Ireland to escape her amenities. There has 
been plenty of Protestant desecration of Catholic churches in 
Ireland, but I am only aware of one case which can be attribu- 
ted to Catholics. It was that of the Earl of Kildare, who burnt 
a church, and when summoned by Henry VII. to answer 
for his acts, assured him that he should not have burnt 
it had he not believed the Roman Catholic Archbishop was 
in it. I am sure no Orangeman would regard that as sacri- 
lege.—Yours, &., 

F. J. Warsurton (Lieut.-Colonel). 
April 16th, 1912. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—I think your reviewer is incorrect when he says 
that no theological or historical arguments would have 
stood in the way of the recognition of Anglican Orders by 
Rome had it been to Rome’s advantage to recognise them. 
Rome has surely as much to gain or lose by the recognition 
of Russian or Greek Orders as of Anglican. Yet she 
acknowledges the validity of the two first-mentioned and 
denies the last. I remember, when a boy, in the early 
‘eighties, the difference of the attitude of Rome towards the 
three other Churches—“ schismatical,” the Russian and 
Greek Orthodox; “heretical” the English—being brought 
home to me by a telling and painful illustration. (This 
may have been a libel on the character of a section of the 
Russian clergy.) The argument was that, while a semi 
illiterate Russian priest, stupid from overnight debauch, had 
often to be soused under the yard-pump in the morning 
to sober him sufficiently to carry out his ministrations, he 4§ 
truly celebrated Mass thereafter as any Roman Catholi¢ 
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priest throughout the world; a Ritualist clergyman, refined, 
highly educated, and devout though he might be, was, 
through lack of proper Orders, only going through a vain 
show when he pronounced the words of Consecration. 

On the other hand, the Russian and Greek Churches, 
the validity of whose own Orders is, as I have just pointed 
out, acknowledged by Rome, admit, I believe, the correctness 
of the Anglican. It would be interesting to know upon 
what historical or theological grounds the Eastern Churches 
differ from Rome in this respect. But I think it is clear 
that Rome’s quarrel with Anglican Orders hinges upon the 
disputed break in the Apostolical Succession in Elizabeth’s 
reign.—Yours, &c., 

G. F. 

Dublin. 

April 17th, 1912. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—On April 3rd, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, when speaking of the 
Imperial Commission appointed to inquire into the resources 
of the Empire, gave a list of the men appointed to the task 
and then said: ‘‘ These constituted a Commission of eleven, 
in his opinion, as strong a Commission as had ever been 
constituted in the Empire for such a purpose. It was a 
Commission from which they had deliberately excluded all 
members of the House of Commons, in order to exclude any 
possible question of party politics.” The italics are, of course, 
my own. They should not have been necessary, but perhaps 
the general public is as blind and insensitive to such insults 
as their representatives themselves appear to be. No one 
rose to protest against the whole House being considered 
so eaten up with party spirit as to be unfit for an easy bit 
of work like that. Possibly Mr. Harcourt was quite correct 
in his judgment, and hon. members recognised the fact ; 
but what a humiliating admission to have to make! 

No doubt the party spirit has grown worse in many 
ways since the Caucus has been acclimatised in this country. 
It quite obviously deteriorates and demoralises politicians, 
and thoroughly unfits them for what should be their work. 
At the best, it certainly does not lead to calm and helpful 
and intelligent discussion. On the contrary, it leads to— 
well, take Mr. Bonar Law’s illuminating remark in the 
House of Commons on February 20th: “The standard of 
success which I set up for my speeches is the amount of irri- 
tation they cause to my opponents.” Comment, surely, is 
superfluous ! 

When it was decided that our Foreign Policy was so 
important a matter that it must be kept clear of party 
politics altogether, it was taken for granted that this could 
only be done by withdrawing the subject from the sphere 
of the House of Commons entirely. Foreign politics were 
simply handed over to the bureaucrats of the Foreign Office, 
under the nominal supervision of a member of the Govern- 
ment—and he, apparently, was sworn to secrecy. 

Some day it will be discovered that England’s internal 
affairs are of quite as much importance to her inhabitants 
as are her Foreign Politics. Then, we shall have to decide 
whether they, too, shall be “ withdrawn from party politics,” 
and left entirely to the tender mercies of “ Permanent 
Heads,” nominally supervised by Ministers appointed by a 
Premier and a Caucus (we are not far from that now), or 
whether we will bestir ourselves, abolish this foolish party 
system altogether and for ever, and adopt a sane and reason- 
able method of Parliamentary and Representative Govern- 
ment. The change can easily be carried out as soon as the 
people make up their minds to it.—Yours, &c., 


E. MEtuanp. 
Hale, Cheshire. 





THE DEFEAT OF THE CONCILIATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your article “ A Libel on Women,”’ under date 
April 6th, you write, “ No new fact relevant to a 
decision on the merits of the issue has come into existence 
during the last twelve months.” 

On this ground you add that “those who converted a 





majority of 167 into a minority of 14 were influenced by 
temper, timidity, or tactics rather than by reason.” 

These terms may, perhaps, be fairly applied to those 
who voted for last year, and against or abstained this year, 
or at least to any who withheld the support to which they 
were pledged, but they surely cannot be indiscriminately 
applied to the large number who did not vote at all last 
year, but voted against this. 

For these, or at least some of them, the “new fact 
relevant to a decision on the merits of the issue’’ was the 
Government’s pledge to grant facilities for the passage of 
the Bill. This brought the question for the first time within 
the sphere of practical politics. 

It is idle to ignore that last year’s majority was only 
a majority of those “ present and voting,”’ not a majority of 
the House.—Yours, &c., 

D. B. McLaren. 

Freshwater Bay. 

Easter Sunday. 


THE CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—I was glad to see Lady Macbeth’s character vindi- 
cated by two correspondents in a recent issue. I thought it 
possible when I read Mr. Poel’s article, that he intended 
“Give me the daggers’’ to be spoken with the intonation 
one would use in “ Have your way,”’ or “ Off with his head ” ; 
though this would involve an accent on “ daggers ’’ as well as 
“ give,”’ and is certainly less characteristic of the speaker 
than “Give me the daggers.’ 

I have been wondering whether Mr. Poel would approve 
of the following well-known passage :— 


Macbeth: If we should fail? 
Lady Macbeth: We FaiL!! 


Or whether he would wish Lady Macbeth to murmur in a 
tone of resignation. “ We fail,’’ as I once heard a schoolboy 
read it.—Yours, &c., 
H. Lane Jones. 
Willaston School, Nantwich. 


THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sre,—After having carefully followed the correspondence 
in your columns, I do not think most of the reasons that 
have been given for the rise in prices at all satisfying. 

May I venture to name some very elementary con- 
siderations which seem to have been overlooked? Men 
need food, clothing, and shelter. Any addition to the cost 
of producing these things must add to the prices at which 
they are sold, so that for any given money-wage fewer things 
can be bought. Have we in recent years been acting in 
ways that add to the cost of production? I think we have. 
In various ways we have been attempting to raise wages in 
other than Nature’s own way, which is to increase the produc- 
tion of those things that constitute real wages—food, cloth- 
ing, and houses. Trade Unions have tried their hand by 
attempting to extort higher money wages from employers 
through main force, and also by restricting production. 
Governments have tried to increase the share which goes 
to the working classes by passing such Acts as Old Age 
Pensions, Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance Acts, 
Factory Acts, &c., which, so far as they are charges on 
employers, are, of course, added to costs of production, and 
always reappear in higher prices. When employers are 
forced to pay higher money-wages, whether directly through 
Trade Union pressure or a Minimum Wage Act, or indirectly 
through any of the many Socialistic devices for raising wages, 
adopted of late by both political parties, the important thing 
to notice is that, in consequence of such action, not even 
the minutest addition is made to the stock of articles which 
constitute the real wage of the wage-earner. Neither food, 
clothing, nor houses are made more plentiful than before. 
What really happens is that wages, measured in money, rise, 
but measured in goods there is no increase. Fewer goods 
than before can be got for any given coin—in other words, 
prices are made to rise. 

Another cause of higher prices is the almost universal 
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formation of employers’ Trusts, Combines, or Associations 
whose special aim is to restrict production. 

Strikes again tend to raise prices through their re- 
strictive effect on the production of those things needed by 
the wage-earner. How any body of men should have been 
able to persuade themselves that they can command more 
of the necessities and conveniences of life by stopping the 
production of those very things is, indeed, a cause of wonder. 
The inevitable result of the restricted production caused by 
strikes is higher prices, and that means lower wages. 

I know of two ways—and two ways only—in which wages 
may rise. The first is to make more abundant the things 
which wage-earners desire. The second is to lessen the toll 
which is paid by producers to those who now consume with- 
out producing. Workers can get more only if there is more 
for them to take; or, if they lessen the toll levied on them— 
the alchemy which, as Carlyle said, extracts from the 
widow the third nettle, and calls it rent. Miners’ wages 
would rise, for instance, without making coal dearer, if a 
dig were made at the £6,000,000 paid annually to royalty 
owners. In the same way, all wages would rise without 
adding a farthing to general prices if the £200,000,000 or so 
annually paid to private persons as ground-rents were 
drawn on to pay higher wages. If a higher wage-level is to 
be secured the problem before reformers is, then, clear. It 
is the double one of how to increase the mass of desirable 
things which constitute real wages, while putting an end to 
every form of legalised tribute on producers. 

Such would be the double effect of a radical change in 
taxation like the taxation of land values. This reform would 
not only secure to every producer his share in the value 
of the land, but, more important still, it would greatly 
stimulate the production of consumable commodities by en- 
suring that the fullest use be made of all our natural 
resources, a consummation which, as all who keep their eyes 
open are painfully aware, we are far from attaining to-day. 
—Yours, &c., 

W. R. Lester. 

April 15th, 1912. 


‘THE SUN RISING.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I beg to thank the reviewer of my book, “ Charity,” 
for pointing out my slip in regard to “ The Sun Rising” on 
Bdge Hill. “On,” not “upon,” as the marquis hath it. My 
Aunt Eleanor would have had a few plain words with me 
had I ventured on such a solecism in her presence. The 
arrangement of words, as the reviewer says, makes the name 
of the old inn what it is, and renders it worthy to be placed 
in the same category with “ The Marquess of Granby,” “ The 
Green Man and Still,” and the “ Boot at Homily,” another 
Warwickshire hostelry, well known to that fine Evangelical 
horsewoman (thanks), my Aunt Eleanor. When next time 
I visit Old Milverton Churchyard, it will be in a chastened 
spirit.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 

Tangier. 

April 9th, 1912. 


P.S.—As the reviewer showed me the way over the stile, 
perhaps I may be permitted to hold a gate open for him. 
My sketch, to which he so kindly refers, was called 
“Calvary,” not “Cavalry.” Betwixt cross and sabretache 
a wide gulf yawns.—R. B. C. G. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the great 
need for good literature for children and young people which exists 
in remote parts of the British Empire? The Literature Committee 
of the Victoria League is constantly receiving applications for books 
for the young from Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and also from scattered islands in the West Indies and elsewhere. 
In all these districts well-chosen books will do a work of far- 
reaching importance, but at present the supply is quite inadequate 
to the demand. The Committee feel confident that many parents 
who know of the pleasure good books bring to their children will 
be glad to secure the same pleasure for children living far from 
town or railway in other parts of the Empire. Would not the 
young people themselves also be glad to share their good things 
with other British children? 

Gifts of money will be gratefully received by the Hon. 





Treasurer, Victoria League, 2, Millbank House, Westminster, ang 
should be ear-marked “ Literature Fund.” 

Parcels of books, new or old, may be sent to Hon. Secreta: 
(Literature), Victoria League, Hudson’s Depository, Wilton Road, 
S.W.—Yours, &c., 

E. B. Hoare (Chairman). 
Marion E. Winte (Hon. Secretary). 
2, Wood Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Poetry. 


ODE TO BLUFF. 
I. 


O, Heaventy Buiurr, descend on us— 

God that each Ulsterman inspires— 

Waken to speech each timid cuss, 

And make us sounding liars. 

Arm thou the very economic man 

So, without risk to life or limb, he can 

Fight battles greater far than Waterloo. 

Grant him such stratagems as put to flight 
The enemy who never come in sight. 

Give talk of all that desperate men may do— 
Such words as fall 

From Carson’s hallowed lips. 

Give to us all 

More fire, more earthquake, more eclipse ; 
But still take care that the last ditch be near 
The first fence over which our men may disappear. 





II. 


Make us thy lyres even as Carson is; 

Let us lay down our lives as he lays his; 

Roll the dead multitudes before our words 

(For we might cut ourselves if we drew swords). 
But, mighty mouthed Bluff! 

Warn us, thy slaves, when we have said enough: 
Let us draw in our horns 

At the right hour: 

Grant us this power. 

Suffer no man to tread upon our corns: 

Give us the courage that can run away 

And let us live to bluff another day. 


ITI. 


O, thou on whom we place our sole reliance, 

Who hast preserved us for a hundred years 
(Even when we most had meditated fleeing), 

And made our noisy fears 

Seem moments in the being 

Of an eternal defiance, 

Hear us, great Bluff! 

O, hearken to the loud clapping cheers, 

The snorts of rage when we were safe enough. 

Now let us pull the long bow with a yell— 

A long pull, and a strong pull, all together, 

One that will frighten all our foes to hell 

In this calm season of pre-Home Rule weather, 
And make them see us wading through their gore, 
And feel our mighty boots squash on them evermore! 


IV. 
Behold, the Ulster boy, 
His mother’s darling joy, 
Hear the dear child blaspheme 
When Home Rule is the theme! 
Between each tender kiss 
Taught at the Pope to hiss, 
This child, who blusters all he can, 
Is father to the rampant Ulster man: 
And we should wish our years to be 
Bound each to each in such impiety. 

* * * 

But if, in spite of the loud Orange drum, 
Home Rule should come, 
Ulster will be in flight 
And Ulster will be right! 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHrT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and Letters.” By J. Holland Rose. 





(Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Moods, Songs, and Doggerels.’”” By John Galsworthy. (Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.) 

“My Life at Sea.” By Commander C. Crutchley. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Empress Josephine.” By Baron de Meneval. Translated by 
D. D. Fraser. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Laws of Supply and Demand.” By G. B. Dibblee. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Mirror of Oxford.” By C. B. Dawson. (Sands. 5s. net.) 


“The Annals of Fleet Street: Its Traditions and Associations.”’ 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Types of English Piety.” By R. H. Coats. (T. & T. Clark. 


4s. net.) 

“On the Backwaters of the Nile.” By the Rev. A. L. Kitching. 
(Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“My Memoirs.” By Marguerite Steinheil. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“Histoire de la Commune.”’ Tome II. ‘‘ Le Comité Central.” Par 
Edmond Lepelletier. (Paris: Mercure de France. 7 fr. 50.) 


“Introduction a L’Esthétique.” Par C. Lalo. (Paris: Colin. 
3 fr. 50.) 

“Le Comtesse de Castiglione (1840-1900).’”’ Par Frédéric Loliée. 
(Paris: Paul. 7 fr. 50.) 

“[L’Ennemi de la Mort.”” Roman. Par Eugéne Le Roy. (Paris: 


Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
“Der Peter von Danzig: Historische Erzihlung aus der Zeit der 


Hansa.”’ Von R. von Werner. (Berlin: Fanke. 3m.) 
“Bergeholz Séhne.” Roman. Von D. Duncker. (Berlin: 
Duncker. 5 m.) 
*” * 


THe second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of 
Disraeli’? is now almost ready for the press, and will be 
published later in the year by Mr. Murray. It covers the 
fifteen years from Disraeli’s maiden speech in the House 
of Commons to his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and deals with Disraeli’s attacks on Peel, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, the Russell Ministry, and the 
Young England episode, including the three novels— 
“Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and “Tancred ’—which that move- 
ment inspired. 

- & 

AnotHEeR book which Mr. Murray has in the press is 
Lord Curzon’s “ East and West,” an expansion of last year’s 
Rectorial Address at Glasgow University. In the coming 
book, Lord Curzon attempts an examination of the influences 
which the East and West have had upon one another, and 
analyses their present relations. He comes to the conclusion 
that the East, so far from “ unchanging,” is rapidly assuming 
new and complex forms that will have a great effect on the 
development of civilisation. 

* * * 

THE same publisher has in preparation ‘“‘ To Meso- 
potamia and Turkestan in Disguise,’’ by Mr. E. B. Soane, 
an account of a journey through Kurdistan and Persia to 
Bagdad. Mr. Soane took the character of a native of Shiraz 
returning home after a visit to Europe, and, owing to his 
knowledge of local dialects and customs, his real nationality 
was never suspected. This is a feat which most of those who 
know Persia and Kurdistan have considered impossible, 
and the narrative of the journey promises to be full of 
interest. 

7 * o 

WE deal elsewhere with the facts concerning Meredith’s 
parentage and relatives that have just been made public by 
his cousin, Mr. Ellis. Meredith was always somewhat 
obscure and tangential when speaking of his parentage, and 
did nothing to discourage the belief that he was of noble 
Welsh descent. It is probable that the facts now brought 
to light, as well as a good deal of fresh material about 
Meredith, will be embodied in the memoir which Lord 
Morley intends to prefix to his edition of Meredith’s letters. 
The book is to be published by Messrs. Constable, and there 
is hope that it may be issued before the end of the year. 

x * z 


Harp upon the heels of Mr. A. C. Benson’s “ The Child 
of the Dawn,” published within the past few weeks, comes 
the announcement of another book from his pen. Its title is 
“Paul the Minstrel, and Other Stories,” and it will appear 

fore the close of the present season. 





WE learn from the “ Atheneum” that a new edition 
of Medwin’s “ Life of Shelley” has been prepared for the 
press by Mr. Buxton Forman, and will be published by 
Mr. Frowde. The book first appeared in 1847, and Medwin 
brought together a large amount of additional material for a 
new edition. This will be incorporated in the coming issue, 
which will also contain notes by Mr. Forman. Medwin 
was Shelley’s cousin and schoolfellow, and the two col- 
laborated in literature, working together at “The Wander- 
ing Jew” and a prose romance called “ Nightmares.” 

* * * 

ParTIcuLaRs of the discovery of a Biblical manuscript 
of exceptional value and interest are to be found in “ Coptic 
Biblical Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt,” just edited by 
Dr. Wallis Budge for the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The manuscript is a papyrus codex containing part of 
Deuteronomy, the whole ef Jonah, and nearly all of the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is beautifully written, without 
ornamented margins or initials, and, in the opinion of 
scholars, dates from a period before the end of the third 
century. The codex is thus the oldest known copy of a 
translation of any considerable portion of the Greek Bible, 
and, needless to say, its discovery has provided material 
of the highest value for textual criticism. 

» * » 

It is often difficult to find a fitting title for a collection 
of essays, and for his coming volume Sir Harry Johnston 
has hit upon one that has already been employed by Henley. 
“A mosaic of scraps and shreds recovered from the shot 
rubbish of some fourteen years of journalism” is Henley’s 
own description of the brilliant essays to which he gave the 
name “Views and Reviews.’’ Sir Harry Johnston’s book, 
to be published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, treats of 


a variety of subjects as far apart as Ireland and Moham- 
medanism. 
* » * 


Messrs. MavunseEt, of Dublin, have opened new offices 
at Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, and thus become the 
first Irish publishing firm to establish a branch in London. 
In the future, Messrs. Maunsel will extend their scope, and 
add to their lists books of general interest as well as 
those which appeal especially to Irish readers. Among their 
new announcements is a book by Mr. Sydney Brooks on 
“Aspects of the Irish Question.” Mr. Brooks begins with 
an historical study, and then gives chapters on the political 
and economic condition of Ireland, the influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, the crisis in rural Ireland, and the 
politicians and the Home Rule Bill. 

7 * 7 

Last week we gave a list of books on Home Rule. To 
these should be added “ Against Home Rule; The Case for 
the Union,” a collection of essays published by Messrs. 
Warne, and a reprint of Gladstone’s “Special Aspects of 
the Irish Question,” issued by the “ Daily Chronicle.” It 
is worth noting that Mr. Garvin, the most furious of anti- 
Home Rule partisans, was at one time a writer for “ United 
Ireland,’’ a paper whose history coincided with so many 
phases of the extreme Nationalist movement. Since that 
period, Mr. Garvin has given forcible presentation to the 
case for Home Rule as well as the objections to it, and a 
student who wishes to balance his views might do well to 
compare his articles of 1910 with those of the present year. 

* 7 * 

Unver the title of ‘‘An Injured Queen,’’ Messrs. 
Hutchinson will shortly publish a biography of Caroline of 
Brunswick by Mr. Louis Melville. The work deals in 
detail with the charges brought against Queen Caroline, and 
attempts to show that they are without any adequate basis. 
It will contain a number of letters that have not hitherto 
been published, together with reproductions of several rare 
prints. * ¥ ¥ 


Books on Napoleon and the Napoleonic peried are so 
many and increase at so great a rate that a bibliography 
of Napoleon is indispensable to students. One of the best 
of these aids to selection is Kircheisen’s “ Bibliographie du 
Temps de Napoléon,” issued in this country by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. The first part of the second volume is now 
ready. It gives particulars of Napoleon’s own writings, 
and of books on his correspondence, as well as of biographies, 
memoirs, and books dealing with him and the members of 
his family and his Court. 
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THE FIRST LORD COLERIDGE. 


“Forty Years of Friendship, as Recorded in the Cor- 
respondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis 
Yarnall, during the years 1856-1895.” (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


Tis is a pleasant book, but, if the Stars and Stripes 
will forgive me, I am going to use Mr. Yarnall merely 
as the recipient of Lord Coleridge’s confidences. It is of 
Coleridge that I wish to write, and my wish is prompted by 
considerations partly personal and partly general. On 
general grounds, it is good to praise famous men, and to 
revive their memory when it seems to be fading: on personal 
grounds, I have often wished to say a word about Lord 
Coleridge, whom I greatly admired, and who, when I was 
a young man, treated me with distinguished kindness. His 
opinions I did not always share, and his actions I sometimes 
regretted; but on some great issues of Freedom and 
Humanity we were in close sympathy, and his mental gifts 
attained, in my judgment, to the altitude of genius. 

The correspondence which supplies me with my text 
begins on “S. Mark’s Day, 1856.” John Duke Coleridge 
was now thirty-five years old, and was still—as his way of 
dating his letter shows—under the influence of the Tractarian 
Movement. From that influence, as the years went on, he 
passed into a kind of misty Latitudinarianism, except in so 
far as a personal devotion to Cardinal Newman and “dear 
Mr. Keble” kept him loyal to his earlier ideals. “To me,” 
he wrote in 1891, ‘‘ Newman remains, on the whole, far the 
greatest man I ever knew, and I have known Wordsworth 
and Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

In Coleridge’s case, the usual law of political develop- 
ment was suspended. Trained in Tory traditions, and 
beginning life as a Liberal-Conservative of the Gladstonian 
type, he developed, with increasing years and accumulated 
honors, into a hardened Radical. From first to last, through 
all phases and permutations, he retained a singular 
independence of judgment ; he saw a good deal more in the 
world to decry than to extol; and, when the critical mood 
was on him, he spoke his mind with an engaging freedom. 
When he trounced the early poems of his intimate friend, 
Matthew Arnold, the aggrieved poet wrote: “My love to 
J. D. C., and tell him that the limited circulation of the 
‘Christian Remembrancer’ makes the unquestionable 
viciousness of his article of little importance. I am sure 
he will be gratified to think that this is so.” Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend ; and, when Coleridge’s critical judg- 
ment was offended, no mawkish tenderness stayed his hand. 
Thus, when this correspondence begins, his mood was to 
rebuke Ruskin. “I have been,” he said, “and still am, 
a great admirer of his. My life has been made more happy 
and more interesting in many ways by him.” But, in spite 
of that circumstance, candor compels the following sentence : 
“T was at Oxford with him, and I know what sort of a 
scholar he was. I am very fond of Greek and Latin, and 
have kept up my acquaintance with them as well as I can, 
and I am sure that, on all matters of classical literature, 
he is as ignorant as he is arrogant. In England we 
are so ignorant of Art and Nature too, and so apt to be 
led after any man who is a bold self-assertor, that it is more 
important than perhaps appears to examine with some 
severity the claims of any man who sets up to guide us.” 
That task of severe examination was one from which 
Coleridge never weakly shrank, whether the subject 
was art, or literature, or politics. “Bismarck is 
a thorough blackguard,” and Carlyle “an ill-conditioned 
man.”’ Forster’s speeches “did not raise his charac- 
ter.’” The great Lord Derby “was not an honorable 
man.” “The base idolatry of such a man as Lord 
Palmerston disgusts and disheartens me.” Macaulay 
he considered “a grossly over-rated man, and, as 
a poet, really not to be named.” He “ knew too many distinctly 
unhandsome things” of Bishop Wilberforce to be “ tolerant ”’ 
of him. Bunsen’s books “ were naught, and his conversation 





most unattractive.” Lord Campbell “lied, no doubt, ang 
malignantly,”’ about his rival, Lyndhurst. Coleridge’s “ ojq 
friend Salisbury,” was debased by Disraeli, till “he took 
to imitating the worst Dizzy qualities, with none of the wit 
and bonhomie that made one like Dizzy in spite of oneself,” 
As to Froude, Coleridge was even more vigorous. “I know 
that the truth is not in him. I do really believe him to be 
physically incapable of speaking it. I cannot even 
like his style, which seems to me, like himself— 
i.e., false and affected.” “Browning almost always, 
and not seldom the great Alfred himself,” gave us, instead 
of poetry, “rough notes and embryos of thought,” 
“*Tocrine,’ I am told, was telegraphed to America in its 
entirety, and it must be very unlike anything I ever read 
of Swinburne’s if a line of it was worth such trouble.” 
Coleridge had moved much in ecclesiastical circles, and 
affirmed that “perfect integrity of thought and expression 
was a very rare thing in a Bishop”; while an American 
prelate, mercifully unnamed, struck him as being “a poor, 
vain snob as ever I came across.’’ Lowe “ took his eloquence 
wholesale from De Tocqueville, and in office was a failure,” 
Gladstone was the one man in the political world whom 
Coleridge honored and followed; yet even here he can 
perceive defects. “I have known him since 1847, and 
have long been aware of the faults—in geological phrase— 
which run through his character. He is one of the greatest, 
and, at the same time, one of the strangest, men I ever 
knew. He does not like strong men, and, like 
many Kings of Men, he is a little the worse for flattery.” 

Coleridge’s Radicalism, to which I referred above, con- 
sisted in great part of hostility to existing institutions. He 
was the only man in great station whom I ever found bold 
enough to criticise “The Fountain of Honor.’’ To Prince 
Albert he attributed “a sordid love of money” ; and I have 
heard him draw comparisons between George IV. and a later 
Prince, enormously to the advantage of the former. If 
Coleridge thought little of kings, even lower was his esti- 
mate of aristocracy. The vulgarity of a northern duke who 
filled a Gothic castle with the fittings of an Italian palace 
moved his eloquent disgust. ‘The dominant class in Eng- 
land I thoroughly dislike.’’ A general depreciation of pro- 
perty was no great mischief “if it brought down the high 
looks of the proud a little.” No American, he said, could 
“tell to what an extent it emasculates and deadens us—this 
aristocratic influence and the snobbishness which it e- 
genders.”’ In 1858 he writes, “I want to see property 
divided and entails. destroyed, hereditary privileges—not 
hereditary honors—abolished.”” Twenty-eight years later 
he writes, “I do think that feudalism is at last doomed, and 
that the sham splendors, and real miseries, which always 
follow in its train, are doomed with it, and that is some 
comfort for the future.’ 

At the period when the correspondence with Yarnall 
begins, the controversy about American Slavery was nearing 
its final and decisive stage. Coleridge writes with becoming 
indignation against the “ Peculiar Institution ’’ and all its 
works and ways. Of an American clergyman who justified 
it he says :— 


“This wretched man has, I suppose, all his life asserted 
that he really believes that God Incarnate sanctioned father 
selling their children into prostitution, and masters considering 
their fellow men and women as beasts to breed from.” 


When John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, was put to death, 
Coleridge writes :— 


“‘T cannot measure words about this matter. The exect- 
tion of that gallant old man was an act of utterly unnecessary, 
and therefore of wicked and disgraceful, cruelty, and. - 
shows that slavery is bringing the slave-holding gentlemen of 
America to the level of barbarous and savage tribes.” 


But here again Aristocracy rears its detested head 
In 1862, he writes :— 


“If anything could deepen the detestation I feel for the 
character and influence of our English aristocrats, it would 
the shameless manner in which they have rejoiced at th 
misfortunes of America. . But I am apt to lose 
temper and my judgment, when I think of this magnificent 
country and this grand people, dominated by squires 8! 
peers who can be, and are daily, guilty of just so much insolent 
to us all as they think it safe to exhibit.” 
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After this indignant outburst against the system under 
which he lived, Coleridge goes straight to a characteristic 
confession. “ Of course, all this vehement democracy is for 
home consumption (where, by the way, it sometimes rather 
disconcerts my dear, good old father) and will not be put 
forward in public.’? He was just preparing to enter Parlia- 
ment, and he did so, under Palmerston’s leadership, in 
1865. He was re-elected as a Gladstonian in 1868, 
and became, in rapid succession, Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Of his own professional qualifications 
he always spoke disparagingly, and he said that the pro- 
fession itself, “except the actual excitement of conflict,’’ was 
“thoroughly uncongenial’’ to him. He accused himself of 
“want of law, indolence, and merely surface discharge of 
duties which did not interest him.’’ He “always worked 
with a melancholy sense of inadequacy and inferiority.’ 
When he was made Solicitor-General, he said, “I don’t like 
office at all, but a man cannot do in these things as he likes ;” 
but when he was promoted to the Attorney-Generalship, he 
remarked philosophically, “One may as well be on the 
top round as the top but one, and I am glad to lead the pro- 
fession before I am fifty.” When he ascended to the Bench 
he pronounced that he was “a very poor performer,” and 
when he became Lord Chief Justice of England, he “had 
a feeling of unfitness for his great office, which was at times 
almost disabling.’ And yet, again, in 1886 :— 


**T have never liked my profession; and the practice of it, 
which, even with the excitement of advocacy, was barely 
interesting, is now positively repulsive. I am eager to get 
away, and be replaced by someone who will do it better.” 


But he died Lord Chief Justice eight years later. 

In 1883, Coleridge wrote to Yarnall: “Gladstone, I 
believe, will give up public life before many months are 
over.”” Other Liberals thought the same, and were always 
suggesting the precise moment at which their leader’s retire- 
ment might most conveniently be effected; but they little 
knew their man. In 1885 Gladstone was returned for Mid- 
lothian by an enormous majority of the newly-enfranchised 
voters, and in December the world knew that he had become 
a convert to Home Rule. Coleridge was one of the many 
whom this disclosure seriously perturbed. All his ante- 
cedent sympathies were with Ireland. In 1868 and 1869, in 
the debates on Irish Disestablishment, he had depicted the 
horrors of English tyranny in Ireland in his most successful 
orations. In 1886 he wrote, “Centuries of wicked misrule 
cannot be undone in twenty years,” and he hoped that 
Home Rule might be a way out of difficulties; but he 
denounced “the detestable cruelties which the Irish are 
guilty of towards anyone who in any way exercises any 
right displeasing to them,” and “ was thankful he was not 
in the Ministry which had to deal with these things.” 
After the Home Rule Bill had been defeated in the House 
of Commons, and the Home Rule policy rejected by the 
nation at the General Election, he wrote, with reference to 
Gladstone, who was now driven into Opposition : ‘‘ I believe 
he is right; but I also believe that the deep distrust and 
dislike he has inspired into some of the leading men of his 
own party will make his policy impossible till he has left 
the stage of politics.’ 

In 1887 there is a slight change of tone :— 


“T believe Gladstone will win, and what is just and right 
will be done by the British democracy. Whether, in this or 
that particular, Gladstone is wise, I will not say—very likely 
not; but in substance he is perfectly right. I do think that the 
Party have a good deal to complain of at his hands. His 
change—at least, the declaration of it—was far too sudden, and 
he was too unbending at first in his refusal to listen to 
compromise.” 


In 1893 he voted for the second Home Rule Bill, and his 
conclusion on the whole matter was this :— 


“T have been a Home Ruler long; but it was to me always 
@ counsel of despair. We were well thrashed the other night 
in the House of Lords. But there is such a thing as ovrer- 
doing, and it is a tolerable proof that the House of Lords 
cannot claim to represent the country, when the majority is 
ten to one.” 


The complete independence of judgment which Coleridge 





manifested at a time when the Liberal Party, as a whole, 
was hypnotized by Gladstone’s influence, is the more re- 
markable because he had long been a Gladstonian. When 
Gladstone first contested the University of Oxford, Coleridge 
had been secretary to his Committee. In Parliament, Cole- 
ridge was a zealous supporter of Gladstone’s policy. From 
Gladstone he received the four great offices which he 
successively held, and in 1874 Gladstone made him a peer. 
After the Liberal defeat of that year, Coleridge wrote of 
him as “ the greatest, noblest, purest, and sincerest public 
man of the century,’’ and was so much disgusted by the 
‘lightness and ingratitude’’ of the Liberal Party that, 
“except for Gladstone’s sake, I would have declined the 
peerage, and turned my back on public life for ever.’ 

This is a hard saying. When Coleridge wrote it he was 
only fifty-two years old. If I read him aright, the in 
honoribus complacentia (which some great saints have noted 
in themselves) was not absent from his character. Nor can I 
conceive that a man so keenly interested in human life and 
action would have been happy in complete withdrawal from 
the world. It is true that he repeatedly accuses himself of 
‘* laziness ’’ and ‘‘ indolence ’’; and I can well believe that 
it needed some strong stimulus to make him a hard worker. 
But that stimulus was supplied, partly by the honorable 
desire to provide for his own household, and partly by an 
ambition of which he seems to have been scarcely conscious. 
His intellect was the most flexible and adaptable of 
implements, and he used it with a consummate ease which 
must have made even “ drudgery,” if not “divine,” at any 
rate enjoyable. What he may have wanted in law and logic 
was made good by rhetoric and persuasiveness; and the 
arts and graces of the Bar were not discarded when he 
mounted the Bench. 

The correspondence before us deals very lightly with 
the professional side of Coleridge’s life, and leaves absolutely 
untouched his gift of oratory; yet in the great debates of 
1866 and 1867, 1868 and 1869, he held his own with the 
foremost speakers in Parliament ; his voice was pure music, 
and his voice-production so perfect that he seemed to be 
speaking in one’s ear. 

I have been struck by the frequency with which in the 
correspondence Coleridge dwells on his “bad spirits,” and 
“desponding’’ temper. That he felt acutely the pressure 
of great sorrows is only to say that he was human; and, 
when life was going well, he seemed to live in perpetual 
sunshine. He had good health, and great position; an 
assured place among the most eminent men of his genera- 
tion; a circle of friends, not numerous indeed, but 
devotedly attached ; and a never-failing source of enjoyment 
in the follies and foibles of mankind at large. The duties 
of his office did not seem to sit heavily on him, and the 
moment they were laid aside, he passed instinctively into 
a kind of cyody such as an Athenian citizen would have 
enjoyed. The brutal sports of the field were repulsive to 
a nature which shrank from pain; and, like the Apostle, he 
held that bodily exercise “ profiteth little.’’ But Literature 
and Society, Nature and Art, all appealed to him with 
equal force; and he could turn from one to the other with 
equal enjoyment. First and foremost, he was a man of 
letters; saturated in the scholarship which Eton taught, 
but keenly alive to all that is beautiful in modern literature. 
His special devotion was to Wordsworth, whom he read, 
continuously and systematically, year in, year out. “He 
is the poet of English literature since Milton, and xar’ 'efoxny 
the poet for busy men.’’ Coleridge delighted in “tuney”’ 
music; loved architecture and understood it; knew all the 
best pictures in Europe, and held Turner to be “ the greatest 
landscape-painter who ever lived.” To the study of Nature 
he brought, as became Wordsworth’s disciple and Arnold’s 
friend, 


* A heart 
That watches and receives.” 


The subject invites expansion ; but considerations of space, 
if of nothing else, forbid. A single word will suffice for my 
summing-up. It has been my fortune to know many great 
men, in various senses of the word “great’’; but of all 


that distinguished company the most INTERESTING was Lord 
Coleridge. 


Grorcs. W. E, Russet. 
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DOSTOIEVSKY. 
‘““A Great Russian Realist (Feodor Dostoieffsky).” By 
J, A. T. Luoyp. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. J. A. T. Luoyn’s study of Dostoievsky and his works 
must be welcomed for his sincere, if only partially successful, 
attempt to grapple with a most difficult subject. The blank 
indifference of the English-speaking world to Russian 
thought is curiously attested by the fact that though 


this great novelist was born in 1821, Mr. Lloyd’s 
volume—one not derived, indeed, from Russian 
sources—is the first book to appear, synchronising 


happily with the first volume of the new translation of 
Dostoievsky announced by Mr. Heinemann. One would have 
thought that Stevenson’s ancient testimony to “Crime and 
Punishment ’’—“ easily the greatest book I have read in ten 
years”’—might have stimulated public curiosity in Dostoi- 
evsky to the extent of at least keeping in print the imperfect 
translations of the ’eighties. But, no! It is only within a 
year or so that two of these versions have been made accessible 
in “ Everyman’s Library,’’ perhaps helped a little by the 
publication of Mr. Baring’s essay in his “ Landmarks in 
Russian Literature.’’ Verily, the gulf between English in- 
difference and Slav genius is not to be bridged even by the 
creation of Anglo-Russian banks and Anglo-Russian syndi- 
cates. Yet it may be said truthfully that the Englishman who 
masters Dostoievsky will be far nearer reaching the heart of 
Russian psychology than he who masters Tolstoy or Turgenev. 
In a famous passage, Taine contrasted De Musset and 
Tennyson as antithetical national favorites ; but Dostoievsky 
and Tennyson, Wordsworth, George Eliot, and Thackeray, 
lie even further apart. With all these masters, manners, 
the conduct of life, good or refined feeling, and a successful 
sphere of action for gentle or simple, are the foundation of 
their moral valuations. But for Dostoievsky the foundations 
are limitless faith in God and limitless human pity. At 
these two simple spiritual touchstones, all the barriers of 
manners, rank, creed, intelligence, fortune, and worldly 
worth go down. In Dostoievsky, everybody gives himself 
away, or is given away, by his associates and acquaintances. 
Nobility, breeding, honor, measure, self-restraint, even good 
deeds—these European passports to our esteem—are of scant 
interest to the Russian, whose concern is chiefly with the 
solidarity of men, their brotherhood, their purification by 
suffering, and the inner grace of all-uniting and all-embrac- 
ing love. 

In his twelve chapters, Mr. Lloyd contributes a fair 
outline of the facts of Dostoievsky’s life and material cir- 
cumstances. The determining factor in his spiritual evo- 
lution was his arrest in 1849, on a vague charge of 
Fourierism, his condemnation to death by Nicholas’s military 
tribunal, his theatrical reprieve when on the scaffold 
along with twenty comrades, bound to the stake, and 
in immediate terror of death. One man went mad and 
never recovered his reason, “ nor do I think that any of us es- 
caped without lifelong injury to his nervous system,” says 
Dostoievsky, in the account quoted by Mr. Lloyd. 
Dostoievsky was sent to Siberia with four years’ hard labor 
in a*convict prison, then served three years in the army, 
and again returned to Siberia for three years more. A 
life-long sufferer from epilepsy, fatigued, harassed, bur- 
dened with debt, shattered nervously by the failure of his 
journalistic schemes, the death of relatives, and fresh 
Government persecution, at war with the whole Liberal 
movement of the ’sixties, passionately hated and calumniated, 
Dostoievsky perpetually wrote against time, and all his 
novels, save the masterpiece, “The House of the Dead,” 
are styleless, formless, abounding in digressions and repe- 
titions, choked by an excessive detail, involved, and, as 
Mr. Lloyd observes, weighed down with “heavy, eumber- 
some accessories.’’ His defects as an artist, indeed, are so 
serious that he is only saved by the extraordinary intensity 
of his imagination, his psychological depth, and the vitality 
of his ideas. To the English mind, which has a positive 
aversion from all ideas which it cannot translate cautiously 
and by degrees into action, Dostoievsky’s favorite characters, 
obsessed with tumultuous passions, morbid impulses, 
mystical hallucinations, need of repentanc: and self-abase- 
ment, or occupied with self-realisation and spiritual regenera- 
tion, will seem hopelessly unhealthy or positively alarming. 

It is precisely because Dostoievsky’s works are a 
guide to the whole range of abnormal feelings, of minds 








erratic, suffering, and tormented, of metaphysical terrors, 
of sick consciences, of characters in excess or in violent 
reaction from excess, that he, as the great pathologist par 
excellence, reverses all our English affirmations. “I am 
dreadfully fond of realism—realism, that is, so to say, carried 
to the fantastic. What most people call fantastic to me 
forms the very essence of the real,” says the Devil, speaking 
for the author, in “The Brothers Karamazov,” who again 
confesses, ‘‘I am only a realist in the highest sense of the 
word—i.e., I depict all the soul’s depths.” As Mr. Lloyd 
puts it, our English novelists are “the schoolmasters of 
humanity, who award good or bad conduct marks to their 
characters. Dostoievsky is its doctor, whose diagnosis has 
reference to the soul.’” The Russian stands, indeed, exactly 
on that finest of lines where the normal impulse shades into 
the abnormal, where the “thin partition” that divides the 
“animal” from the spiritual element in man is shattered, 
the line where, as a character puts it, “the more ailing a 
man is, the closer, I suggest, is his contact with the other 
world.” Although Dostoievsky has been charged with cari- 
caturing his types, and although he has been paid left- 
handed compliments, by famous alienists, for portraying 
a whole gallery of “perverts” and mental degenerates, by 
his astounding insight into moral aberrations, he anticipated, 
as Mr. Baring remarks, the monstrous ideas of a whole class 
of revolutionaries run-to-seed and diabolical super-men, ideas 
which the Maximalists, Azev, and his disillusioned disciples, 
have lately put into practice in Russia. What Mr. Baring, 
however, failed to bring out is that the unbridled licence 
and cynicism of these moral monomaniacs are the logical 
fruit of despotism, and that despotic egotists such as Peter, 
and idealists such as Chatov, characters in “ The Possessed,” 
if clothed in official uniforms, might be found serving to- 
day in the ranks of the Okrana or Court gendarmerie. The 
rise of a new class of scoundrels, who combine the réles of 
revolutionary and informer, and who assassinate their own 
chiefs indifferently according to their momentary interest, 
caprice, or for the mere pleasure of exercising their power, 
proves that the Russian soil is specially fertile in. its pro- 
duction of “sports’’ of moral degeneration, and _ that 
Dostoievsky was even a deeper psychologist than he knew. 
We have said enough, however, on the head of Dostoievsky’s 
astounding skill in pathology, and a reader of Mr. Lloyd’s 
analyses of the leading features of the chief novels will show 
that their studies of abnormal humanity are balanced, toa 
great extent, by Dostoievsky’s metaphysical speculations 
and Christian teaching. 

Dostoievsky himself was such a tangle of contradictions, 
combining such charity, open-mindedness, and sweetness of 
disposition with such reactionary prejudice and powers of 
illiberal hatred, that his passionate advocacy of Slavophilism 
was a mental refuge, an externalising of his religious 
mysticism. The champion of Holy Russia in its most 
spiritual aspects, he declared that “ to become a true Russian 
simply means endeavoring to bring final peace among Euro- 
pean complications, to show the malice of Europe a way of 
escape in the Russian soul.” There is about as much truth 
in this idealistic reading of Russia’s place and mission as 
there is truth in Turgenev’s counter contention that Russia’s 
sole contribution to Western civilisation has been—the 
knout! There seems, indeed, no solution yet to be found 
of the modern contest waged between European purely 
rational and religious instincts. The more advanced is the 
community in its application of the teaching of Western 
science, the drier and more materialistic is its outlook; 
while, on the other hand, the more superstitious it is im 
belief, the denser is its thicket of social evils. India, on the 
one side, and America on the other, offer counter arguments, 
with Russia holding the balance between East and West. 
Dostoievsky, quite as much as Tolstoy, shows a_ strange 
stirring of the atavistic depths of the Russian soul in 
response to modern stimuli; but he anticipated Nietzsche and 
the whole modern school of mental pathology. English people 
will find him chiefly valuable for his enlargement of those 
straightened valuations of good and evil which nineteenth- 
century “science” and “common-sense” too readily have 
taken for granted. Mr. Lloyd’s book is valuable for the 
informatien it brings together, not hitherto accessible 
the English reader, and, as such, may be heartily welcomed 
in default of a really critical exposition of the great novelists 
work, based on the whole body of documents. 
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MODERN GERMANY. 


Germany in the Nineteenth Century.” Five Lectures. 

, By J. H. Rosrz, C. H. Herrorp, E. C. K. GONNER, and 

/ M. E. SADLER. With an Introductory Note by Lord 
HALDANE. (Manchester University Press. 2s. 6d, net.) 


«Jr is want of real knowledge of each other that renders 


the great nations suspicious. It is the influence of real 
knowledge that alone can dispel the clouds of suspicion.” 
With these words Lord Haldane introduces and recom- 
mends the lectures on modern Germany, delivered in the 
University of Manchester a year ago, adding the expression 
of a hope that German scholars may compile a similar work 
on Great Britain. The volume is excellent, both in design 
and in execution, and it appears at an opportune moment. 
Within the compass of scarcely more than 100 pages the 
leading features of the life and development of our great 
neighbor are skilfully portrayed by well-known specialists. 
The lectures are at once scholarly and popular, and may 
be read with advantage both by those who know much and 
those who know little of modern Germany. 

In the opening lecture Dr. Holland Rose rapidly 
sketches the political history, from the Napoleonic invasion, 
through the age of the Zollverein and the Frankfurt Parlia- 
ment, to the era of unification. He has no sort of doubt 
that the rise of Germany as a Great Power has been for the 
advantage, not only of her own citizens, but of European 
civilisation. ‘It is unquestionable that the formation of 
the German Empire has conduced to the peace of the world. 
3 . The events of 1866-71 put an end, once for all, to 
the possibility of waging predatory wars against the hitherto 
unguarded centre of the Continent, thereby removing a 
temptation to war which had so often lured the French 
into false courses.” Germany, he continues, cannot be an 
aggressive Power so long as the Franco-Russian alliance 
endures. ‘“ By land she is easily assailable on three sides. 
By sea she is less vulnerable ; but her oceanic commerce has 
to pass through the Straits of Dover and down the English 
Channel, within easy striking distance of the French and 
English fleets. This is what makes her nervous about her 
mercantile marine. This is what makes her build a great 
fleet ; and were we in her position, we should do the same.” 
Dr. Rose’s lecture comes like a cool breeze into the heated 
atmosphere of suspicion and credulity. We cannot be too 
often reminded that our fathers dreaded France far more 
than our wildest alarmists now dread Germany. 

Professor Herford, who made his name twenty years 
ago by a masterly study of the literary relations of England 
and Germany in the sixteenth century, occupies nearly half 
the volume with his two lectures on intellectual and literary 
history. His pages require and repay careful reading, for 
they are packed with analyses and judgments, as well as 
with facts. He not only offers a brief survey of the main 
schools and achievements of literature, philosophy, and 
scholarship, but attempts to seize the leading character- 
istics of the German spirit. “No German words are fuller 
of the sap of national ethics than wahr, griindlich, treu. 
The heroes of the German nation have been men of colossal 
directness, like Luther, Bismarck, Lessing. The reverse 
side of this quality must, however, also be recognised. 
German literature is confessedly poor in the kinds of creative 
work which originate in an ironical or humorous detach- 
ment from life. It has no Rabelais, no Cervantes, no Swift, 
no Fielding, no Ariosto.’’ The irony of Heine, he adds, 
was in no sense German. Among writers for whom he ex- 
presses his admiration are Kleist, Auerbach, and Gottfried 
Keller. In the realm of philosophy he appraises the influ- 
ence of Hegel and Schleiermacher. In the world of scholar- 
ship he briefly indicates the importance of Savigny, and 
Ranke, of Mommsen and Gregorovius, of Freytag and Burck- 
hardt. “If Germany is to-day the greatest example of a 
scientifically-administered State, it is also the country 
which has most deeply felt and most highly prized the life 
of the soul.” 

Professor Gonner’s lecture on “Economic History ” 
offers a luminous sketch of a subject of which little is known 
to English readers. He points out that it was during the 
decade 1850-60, when the political prestige of Prussia was 
at its lowest, that the foundations of Germany as an indus- 
trial State were firmly laid. One of the outstanding differ- 
‘ees in the economic life of Germany and England is the 














activity of the State. The development of modern Germany, 


he declares, has been extraordinarily great; but its pro- 
gress is liable to exaggeration. Among recent achievements 
the growth of the iron and chemical trades, railways, canals, 
and shipping stands out. On the other side there is the 
failure to cope with agricultural difficulties, and the political 
complications which have arisen from the attempt to balance 
agrarian and industrial interests. 

The concluding lecture deals with education, of which 
Professor Sadler speaks with his usual insight and mastery. 
“The crucial difference between the history of German and 
English education during the nineteenth century lay in the 
different use which the two countries made of the power of 
the State. In Germany that power was exercised unflinch- 
ingly, with great forethought and clearness of purpose, and 
without any serious resistance from public opinion. In 
England it was used reluctantly, with deliberate rejection 
of any comprehensive plan of national reorganisation.” 
Matthew Arnold drew attention to German methods in his 
classical reports, praising them with as little qualification 
as he chastised his own country. Professor Sadler agrees 
that there is much to be learned from German influence, 
but he has more respect for the British system. ‘German 
and British education,” he concludes, “ have much to gain 
from a closer understanding. But both are deeply rooted 
in history, and some of the finest qualities of the one cannot 
be super-added to the finest qualities of the other.” What 
is true of education is true of other departments of national 
life. Germany and England are not, and never will be, 
alike ; and it is precisely their differences—of tradition, of 
organisation, of achievement—that make it both necessary 
and fruitful for each to study the other. 
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“Lady Victoria Campbell: A Memoir.” By Lady FRANCES 
Batrour. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


On the Sunday after Lady Victoria’s death, in July, 1910, 
Dr. Fleming spoke these words from the pulpit of St. 
Columba’s Church :— 


‘*Those who saw that bright brave figure among us, so 
keen and so assiduous, for a few weeks every year, must have 
sometimes wondered—as one wonders when the swallows dis- 
appear—whither she had gone when she left us. It was to the 
lone islands of the Western seas—to Iona—to Mull, to Tiree. 
When the days were short, when the seas were rough and the 
croasings dangerous, and all but the native-born had fled 
from the islands to the less rigorous South, it was then that 
the homing instinct came to her; the hunger for the hills and 
the mists and the sad, fretful waves; and, above all, the hunger 
for her own people. And who were her own people? I remem- 
ber her telling me how, long years ago, she was looking out 
of the ruined windows of Iona Cathedral, and she said that 
it was then and there that the call came to her to dedicate her 
life to the islands. And that is what she did. That fragile 
frame was made servant to an indomitable will and purpose; 
and where strong men would have shrunk, she went; in the 
open boat, on the stormy seas, in the drifting sleet she crossed 
her ferries and sought her ports, always with her brave face 
to the blast, and a cheerful smile, and a heart that quailed 
before nothing—the heart of a chieftainess, though withal the 
heart of a woman.” 


Born in 1854, Lady Victoria Campbell was the third 
daughter and eighth child of the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll. Stricken in childhood with infantile paralysis, she 
was crippled for life by this disease, and, condemned to 
steel supports, she moved thereafter with the aid of sticks. 

“ Her lameness was a heavy cross to a spirit so energetic 
and impatient, aud few who encountered her sunny acceptance 
of her disabilities realised how much she had to learn in the 
great school of patience, or how much suffering was involved 
in the constant double exertion all movement cost her.” 

Hardy and fearless by nature, Lady Victoria was in- 
tended for a vigorous life; she would have made a splendid 
and intrepid missionary in ‘“stronds remote,” and very 
possibly this would have been the career of her choice. De- 
barred from distant travel, she made her own vineyard 
where her lot was cast, and wrought in it with a high courage 
to the end, scorning or laughing at obstacles, and yielding 
neither to weakness nor to pain. Lady Frances Balfour 
alludes to her “usual habit of trying to bear everybody’s 
burden besides her own,” and tells us that her’ bright 
society was loved by the young as much as by the old. 
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“The same alert sympathy which made her room, or the 
couch on which she lay, the central thought of all those who 
had news to give, or a trouble to unfold, or a good family joke 
to reveal, made her presence a welcome one in the midst of her 
meetings and classes, and among that band of women who, in 
many places, and under different circumstances, were her 
friends and fellow-workers.” 

During long years, nevertheless, Lady Victoria seemed 
to herself to be living—as she says, with pathetic humor— 
“in a world composed of doctors”; and, sometimes, though 
not often, such a cry as this escapes from her diary :— 

‘“ Have sometimes almost longed to die, but I know this 
has been more from weariness of body and of spirit than aught 
else. Not in the spirit of absolute surrender to what He sees 
best. He has given me work to do, I know it, if I only can 
sufficiently lean on His promise of perfecting His strength in 
our weakness.” 

The work given her to do lay first among the inmates 
of the Home for Crippled Boys in Kensington, a place to 
which she was naturally drawn by the sympathies born of 
her own enfeebled state. She read and talked to the boys 
in their workshops. 

“One of her companions,” says Lady Frances Balfour, 
‘‘ well remembers the nervous strain and the efforts to over- 
come the natural shyness and deep reserve which Lady Vic- 
toria had in these first ministrations. To the very end of her 
life, speaking to classes and meetings was always with her a 
great effort, and though she seemed to do so with outward 
ease, the preparation was always most careful, and the effort 
took much out of her.” 

But Lady Victoria had, as her biographer elsewhere 
remarks, “the true missionary spirit, a hunger for the souls 
of mankind,” and this in due season led her to the sphere 
of her supreme endeavor, those “lone islands of the Western 
seas,’”’ which sheltered (indifferent well!) her own and her 
father’s people. Mission work in these bleak latitudes never 
for an instant daunted this delicate and fragile woman ; and 
now and again we marvel somewhat as we see her faring 
in her frail buckboard, with the red lamps, over the wet 
sands in the dusk, lashed by rains and tempests, and reach- 
ing home so drenched and frozen and neuralgic, that her 
couch had almost to be placed on top of the fire in her 
chamber! Worse, far worse, however, than these wild 
journeys in the islands themselves were the sailings to 
and fro between them; twelve, twenty-four, or thirty-six 
hours of tossing in the wooden bunk of a cargo-boat—and 
she a sickly little lady, frantic with headache, her limbs 
encased in steel. But what a spirit! ‘Give me hold of a 
rope, and throw my legs after me!’ she would say, with 
her fairy laugh, to the sailors who were trying to land her 
and the helpers on shore who were trying to seize her. Yes; 
this was a great and good little aristocrat; “one of the 
best,” as a Scottish minister exclaimed from his heart. 

It is a simple life, no doubt, when all is told; but we 
may call it heroic. Lady Frances Balfour’s telling of it 
seems right in every word. 





ENGLAND’S DECLINING EFFICIENCY. 


“Things that Matter.” By L. G. Cn1ozza Money. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 


“In short, the only Protection which the British nation 
requires is the Protection of Efficiency.” Here is the 
doctrine of Free Trade in a nutshell. But comparatively 
few Free Traders even yet have come to realise how much 
active remedial and constructive work requires to be done, 
both by private and by public enterprise, for the mainten- 
ance and furtherance of national efficiency. It is the special 
business of Mr. Chiozza Money in this valuable collection of 
essays to point out the economic defects of our present 
situation, and to propose a true policy of Protection. No 
one is better qualified by knowledge, training, and agility of 
mind to perform this task. 

Though we still rank among the most prosperous nations 
of the world, we are relatively losing ground. The most 
serious of recent sources of disquietude is the faet, which 
Mr. Money proves by copious statistics, that the standard 
of living of the working classes of this country, after several 
generations of advance, has in this century been declining. 
In other words, wages have failed to keep pace with the rise 
of prices and the rise of general income. The workers are 





——— 


getting a smaller share of the product. Whatever be the 
causes of this relative decline of wages, the national menage 
is very grave. For English industrial supremacy has been 
closely dependent in the past on the rising standard of 
comfort of the masses. Rising popular consumption stimy. 
lates industrial activity, calling for continual improve. 
ments in the technique and administration of industry, and 
maintaining steadily increasing demands in the home 
markets. Now that rents and profits are growing faster 
than wages, a larger proportion of our national savings are 
invested abroad, and, though labor is less mobile than 
capital, the current of emigration is beginning to set more 
rapidly towards the New World. The decline in the pro. 
portion of our contribution to the world’s output of coal and 
iron, and the rapid relative advance of Germany, America, 
and other countries in certain staple industries and lines of 
commerce, are not wholly explained as belonging to a 
natural and necessary extension of capitalistic methods, 
They are partly due to the slackness and torpor of our dis- 
position, which have prevented us from adequately con- 
serving and improving our natural and human resources, 
Industrial success depends more and more upon education, 
science, and organisation. In these activities we have fallen 
far behind many other nations. In a striking chapter on 
“The Mockery of Education” Mr. Money shows that, 
whereas in countries like Germany, Switzerland, or Sweden, 
free opportunities of higher and technical education are open 
to the great mass of the population, very little has yet 
been accomplished in this country. In point of fact, our 
“rulers” do not believe in education, and our nation is 
perishing because of this unbelief. This will be denied, of 
course, but the facts are very convincing. Mr. Money cites 
various trades in which our woeful neglect of scientific and 
technical instruction is leaving us far behind. 

These defects are patent. But what is to be done? 
We wish Mr. Money had faced this question in a more 
practical manner. We know that he makes certain 
important proposals which he considers practical, and most 
of which we heartily approve; but they cannot be regarded 
as really practical in the sense of “ practicable,’”’ so long 
as the mind of the nation is full of two over-absorbing 
interests, armaments and sport. It is idle for Mr. Money 
to urge in one breath a policy involving lavish expenditure 
on education. while he supports extravagance in our public 
outlay on armaments, involving and sustaining the false 
belief that physical force is the real basis of national 
efficiency. The mad, zest for sport precludes the vast 
majority of our people of every class from any serious interest 
in ideas, and makes science, art, literature trivial side 
streams in the national life. We most cordially agree with 
nine-tenths of this analysis of our defects and needs, but to 
secure the application of the remedies will, it appears, 
require some process like that of a religious conversion, 
and bringing with it a revaluation of life. 





THE STORY WITH A PLOT. 


“The House of Lisronan.” By MrriAM ALEXANDER. (Mel 
rose. 6s.) 
““A Queen of Castaways.” By JoHN BARNETT. (Methuen. 


6s.) 
“Marie.” By H. Riper HAGGARD. (Cassell. 6s.) 
“In the West Wind.” By A.B. Le Sacre. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“Fathers of Men.” By E. W. Hornuna. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Ir used to be easier than it is now to distinguish between 
the novel of incident and the novel of manners. Instinctively, 
one said Scott in thinking of the one, and Jane Austen in 
thinking of the other; and there the matter dropped. But 
novelists can no longer be divided into these definite schools, 
or even classified according to their method. The giants 
enjoy a magnificent isolation—where are even the disciples 
of Meredith or Hardy ?—and the lesser people follow theif 
own roads, all of which lead to press notices, if not to immor- 
tality. If one path seems at the moment to be chosen more 
than another, it would appear to be that of the story which 
has a plot, and, at the same time, depends for its interest 
upon the psychology of its character-drawing, thus differing 
widely from older books of this stamp, in which the men 
and women were merely types. Even when, as in “The 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 3 vols. large 4to, half morocco, gilt, each 31s. 6d. 

net. Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is abundantly illustrated. 

“Mr, Cescinsky’s knowledge of English furniture is both intimate and comprehen- 
sive. There has probably never been a more direct and simple guide to it than the 
admirable volumes of which that now under notice is the second. It is a plain 
en as such is informative, illustrative, and easily followed. It is excel- 
en sa enewum, 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF 
FOX-HUNTING, 


By F. P. D. RADCLIFFE, and enlarged by W. C. A. BLEW. FirrH Epition. 
Edited by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. With two colour plates, 10 steel engravings 
coloured by hand, and 35 woodcuts. 2 vols. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 21s. riet. j 


“A capital edition of a hunting classic. Mr. Bradley’s notes are admirably terse 
and pointed.”’—Country Life. 


FOX-HUNTING FROM SHIRE TO SHIRE. 


A companion volume to “Good Sport Seen with some Famous Packs.” By 
CUTHBERT BRADLEY (‘ Whipster” of Zhe Field). With Introductory Note 
by Capt. PENNELL ELMHURST (Brooksby ” of The Fie/a). Witk 13 plates (6 
in colour) and over 100 illustrations in the text. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK, 1912. 


By H. T. MONTAGUE BELL, B.A., formerly Editor of the North China Daily 

News, and H, G. W. WOODHEAD, Editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

“The new Year Book provides a mass of information likely to be valuable to 
—- _— and others having interests in that country.”—Zhe London and China 
Telegraph. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: 


A Complement to the Fourth Edition of Mulhall’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Statistics.””» By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.S.8, Cloth extra, 
gilt, 694 pages. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

“The range of subjects is simply enormous. Altogether, Mr. Webb has 


produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one we have long waited for.’’— 
Standard. 


THE THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY, 


in which the various characters and scenes of the novels are alphabetically 

arranged and described. A Synopsis of the author’s various works is also included. 

With 2 Maps of Wessex. Medium 8vo, large type, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Uniform 

with above—Dickens, Kipling, Thackeray, Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

“Not much honour is generally gained by doing such work as is represented in 
these dictionaries. When, however, it is done with the thoroughness and completeness 
shown by the compilers in this case, the work ought to be warmly acknowledged. It 
is a labour which will save much labour to others.’’—Scotsman. 


TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: 


Simple Teachings in Hygiene and Physiology for Senior Boys and Girls 

at School. By KATHLEEN, VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. With many 

Illustrations. Cloth, 366 pages. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 

“.. . There is no doubt that children who have been brought up to regard life 
from the standpoint indicated in these pages will be extremely likely to make good 
citizens and happy and healthy individuals.”—Zancet. 


THE GUILD OF GARDEN LOVERS. 


‘ By CONSTANCE O’BRIEN. With coloured frontispiece and 16 full-page 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, One of the most charming garden books of 
recent times, with a pleasant accompaniment of human interest, addressed to all 
who find supreme delight in their gardens. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. J. ‘CLAXTON. With 24 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 

“To the intelligent boy or girl Mr. Claxton’s book will be a never-failing source 
of pleasure as well as the beginning of a liberal education in the subject with which 
it deals. He writes in a manner that will make the acquisition of knowledge almost 
unconscious, so easily is the youthful reader taken from one topic of interest to another 
as the pageant of the seasons is unfolded.’’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


Edited with an Introduction by HOWARD HODGKIN. (Muses’ Library). New 
ENLARGED EpiTIon. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls, net; leather, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 
s. net. 


INFRODUCTIONS TO THE POETS. 


By F. W. RAWNSLEY, M.A., containing brief biographies, history of the principal 
works and selected examples. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DRAUGHTS PRAXIS, or Modern Match 


Games Explained. 


A Guide to Scientific Play. By FRANK DUNNE. With many Diagrams. 
Szconp EpiTion REVIsED. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











Kegan Paul & Co.'s 
" NEW BOOKS. 


IRISH PEOPLE. By R. BARRY 
O’BRIEN, Author of “The Life of 
Charles Stewart Parnell.” Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 4d.) 

A new, revised, and cheaper edition of Mr. 
O’Brien’s very valuable book, which gives an 
account of the growth and work of English 
Government Institutions in Ireland, and 
shows how far the “ Boards” are dependent, 
or independent, of the central authority re- 
presented by Dublin Castle. 


The Uncle Tom's Cabin of the Peace Movement. 


FOUND—A MAN. The Romance 


of a Dream and its Realisation. By F. 
ATTFIELD FAWKES. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

An exciting, absorbing story, which, once 
commenced, must be read through to the 
end. It deals with the adventures of a man 
who, dreaming a remarkable dream of world- 
reform, and prompted by the greatest of all 
love, the love for humanity, makes an honest 
endeavour to realise his almost impossible 


task. 

EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. By 
E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A.., British 
Museum. Volume I.—LEGENDS OF 
THE GODS: TuHeE EGYPTIAN TExTs, 
EDITED WITH TRANSLATIONS. With 19 
Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 

Volume II.—ANNALS OF NUBIAN 
KINGS. With 14 Plates. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

*," Prospectus of the Series free. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. Translated by EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. [Illustrated with 38 
Collotype Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs by MABEL EARDLEY 
WILMOT. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Those who have seen Lady Eardley Wil- 
mot’s beautiful photographic illustrations to 
“The Light of Asia”’ will rejoice to find her 
applying her delicate and sympathetic art 
in similar fashion to Fitzgerald’s great 
translation. The photographs will be found 
to faithfully interpret the spirit of the 
famous quatrains. 


THE FRIENDLY DOG. An 


Anthology. Including representative 
pieces by George Meredith, Rudyard 
Kipling, William Watson,John Halsham, 
R. C. Lehmann, Dora Sigerson Shorter, 
G. R. Sims, and other modern masters. 
By J. PARSON. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: its 


Forms and Fillings. By the LADY 
ADA FITZWILLIAM and Mrs, 
MORRIS HANDS. Fully Illustrated 
with Reproductions of the choicest 
examples now in the hands of private 
owners. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM. 
By DUDLEY WRIGHT, Author of 
“Was Jesus an Essene,’ &c. With 
Introduction by Prof. EDMUND 
MILLS, LL. D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
6d. net. 


RAMA AND HOMER: An 


Argument that in the Indian Epics 
Homer found the theme of his Two 
Great Poems. By ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Author of “ India in Primitive Christi- J 
anity,” etc. With 12 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Jn a few days. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. By MARIE DE JON- 
COURT (Mrs. Phipson Beale), A 
supplement to ‘Wholesome Cookery” 
by same author and containing recipes 
and hints on household management. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. By 
R. C. LEHMANN, A Volume of 
Essays and Sketches. With 14 Pen- 
and-Ink Illustrations by J. L. O. 
BOOTH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


BROA )WAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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House of Lisronan,” the action takes place in the seven- 
teenth century, the characters are not puppets in fancy 
dress who speak the wrong sort of English, but real human 
beings in whom the reader is interested—if he is interested 
—because he likes or dislikes them, and not because of the 
thrilling deeds with which they are concerned. One defect 
is sometimes noticeable in this new type of story: the women 
are not drawn with so modern an insight as are the men, 
and even the children. There is a tendency—it is marked 
in three out of the five books we are discussing—to make 
the man a living, complex person, and the woman the rather 
idiotic fair lady of Arthurian romance, who is always asking 
to be saved from something or somebody, who rules men 
by her physical qualities only, and who never puts out a 
finger to help herself, or thinks of doing the simple prac- 
tical thing that will spare her mankind the trouble of look- 
ing after her. Julia, in the book already named, is one 
example of this type of woman; Margaret, in “ A Queen of 
Castaways,” is another, though an athletic upbringing in a 
suburb has given her an outward appearance of common- 
sense and vigor that is not really there. 

“‘The House of Lisronan,” selected, it appears, as winner 
in a First Novel Competition, has a fine plot, laid in a 
period of British history when human passions were more 
than ordinarily roused—more than ordinarily human; and 
its poignancy is not lessened by choice of scene, for most 
of the action takes place in Ireland, at the moment between 
two centuries when the savage penal laws of Bentinck and 
William of Orange were being put in force against the 
Catholics. The following passage gives some idea of the 
grim setting of the book :— 

““They denied to every member of the Church of Rome— 
four-fifths of Ireland’s population—the common right of man: 
the right to work, to read, to worship God. The lowest 
prostitute of the Dublin streets who chose to call herself 
Protestant would henceforth be of more account than the 
Catholic daughter of O’Conor or Geraldine; the most infamous 
cut-throat might plead, with absolute certainty of acquittal, 
that his victim had been a ‘ Papist.” The code embraced even 
such trifles as the carrying of a sword or the possession of a 
horse. 

“* Merciful God!’ cried Owen, as he read. 
call this justice!’ 

“Morgan D’Arcy gave his shoulders a slight shrug. ‘ As 
to that, ’tis framed on the French laws against the Huguenots,’ 
he returned. 

“*T know! I know! A mighty outcry we made on these 
same French laws that we now copy! That we now would 
enforce, not on a handful, but on a whole nation!’ ” 


‘And they 


Owen D’Arcy’s bitter comment is the comment of the 
honest politician of all the ages, when he sees his party 
weakening in its principles as a result of holding office ; it 
is also a good example of Miss Alexander’s occasional gleams 
of insight which considerably lighten what would otherwise 
be a rather terrible story. Here is another good touch: “ All 
seven wore that air of monumental importance common to 
those whose life is spent in magnifying trifles.” And this 
description of the King’s ante-room offers a further example 
of it: “There was a peculiar stillness about it, as if the 
silence of years, during which people had waited for a 
monarch’s word, had woven itself into the very atmosphere.” 
The same insight is shown in the drawing of Dermot Lis- 
ronan’s character; two little bits of description of his 
agonised mental condition on the night when, a mere child, 
he had seen his mother insulted and almost murdered, are 
particularly vivid :— 

“* Somewhere at the back of his mind there lurked a vague 
desire to tell Father Moran that he had made a mistake in 

his conception of hell—but nothing more personal . . . 

Child though he was, he had reached the edge of the world and 

looked over, and those who do that lose for a little space all 

hold on the things of life.” 

The book being as good as it is, its author disap- 
points us in so readily accepting the commonplace tradition, 
which makes her people sometimes ring false. There is no 
excuse for saying of Dermot’s mother, a woman by no means 
unintelligent or lacking in spirit, that, “Like most of her 
sex, a matter so impersonal as the wrongs of her country 
interested her little”—and she an Irishwoman!—or of 
Owen that he had “that strong predilection for the sound 
of his own voice that usually afflicts Irishmen.” The cheap- 
ness of it does not tally with the promise of real power in 
the book, nor does Miss Alexander’s rather contemptuous 
view of all her women. 


Aunt Herminia, in “A Queen of Castaways,” has more 
justification for her depreciation of women, if the ladies of 
her native place, Pockbourne, are typical of those she has 
encountered through life. It is to be doubted, however, if 
they are really typical nowadays, even of those who inhabit 
a detestable little suburb like the one described ; they are 
certainly not typical of the mass of modern Englishwomen, 
One has never played hockey with a girls’ team that spoke 
of the enemy as “those cats”; nor, for that matter, with 
a team that “wielded their sticks like flails.” Still, Aunt 
Herminia, possessing the relatives she does, not excluding 
her pretty niece Margaret whom the author evidently jn- 
tends to pass as an average unmarried girl, may well Say 
that “women are unmanageable under other women, will 
only obey men. Still less, according to my experience, 
can women be controlled by their own female relations,” 
Aunt Herminia, though slightly unconvincing, is far less so 
| than the rest of the people in the book, and succeeds in being 
| distinctly lovable at times—when, for instance, she tells 
“a joyous anecdote about an African river, a crocodile, a 
high official, and a travelling lady.’’ ‘I’ve done some mad 
things in my day,’’ she confesses, speaking of her scheme 
to collect a number of wastrels on a yacht, shipwreck them 
on a desert island, and make them work for their living :— 





“ 


f . . . And I’m not sure that the one I’m planning now 
‘is not the maddest of the lot! And yet I mean well, God knows 
I mean well! And to do anything of effect in this hide-bound 
world you have got to break out of the ruts. That’s what I’m 
trying to do. The poor, silly, blind folk of the world mean 
something to me. They do, they do! They always have, 
black or white! There was that tribe of blacks in Africa. 

- . + I meant well by them, poor, groping fools, but it nearly 

ended in a bloody rebellion. And the Commissioner 

did not thank me a bit.” . 

This one well-drawn character makes a readable bock 
of a story that would otherwise be a rather weak imitation 
of Mr. Barrie’s “ Admirable Crichton.” 

Quotation will give little idea of the merits of Sir H. 
Rider Haggard’s latest book; for, like most of his others, 
it does not depend for its interest upon the way it is written, 
but rather upon the plot and the knack he always has of 
interesting us sufficiently in his hero and heroine to make 
us want to follow their fortunes to the end. “ Marie” is 
the tale of Allan Quartermain’s first love; and it supplies, 
incidentally, some excellent descriptions of the way the 
Boers trekked northwards from Cape Colony in 1836. It 
is a really good story, without a dull passage in it; and 
the men and women ‘that people its pages, while they are 
not treated introspectively, are as true to life as men and 
women, viewed only from the outside, can be. Mr. Haggard, 
in his introduction, promises more early chronicles of the 
inexhaustible Allan Quartermain; and they will be worth 
looking for, if only for the light they throw upon our deal- 
ings with the South Africa of sixty years ago. 

For want of an interesting plot, “In the West Wind” 
succeeds in being a dull book. It might have been redeemed 
from this almost irredeemable fault had the writer managed 
to infuse more humanity into Doll Harvey, into her father, 
old Berryman, her husband, Ben, and her persistent 
lover, Steve Pengelly. But, although there are marriages 
and sudden deaths and other dramatic happenings in the 
book, it still remains dull, because we care so little what 
does happen to these singularly lifeless inhabitants of 4 
Cornish village. This is the more provoking, as the author 
gives more than one indication of real observation ; in his 
description of the relations between Ben and his wife, for 
instance :— 





“She was becoming understandable to Reuben again, and 
he took his tea and let her wait on him, as confident at the 
moment in his knowledge of her mood as a collector when he 
pins and shelves his specimen. But when Reuben had his 
finger on cne mood, Doll had ridiculed his tardy understanding, 
and developed another, and she was enduring a raw rub &t 
heart, while Ben was priding himself on his comprehension of 
her.” 


And, again, in a passage truly descriptive of @ 
estranged couple in any household :— 





‘““ He was constantly looking for her, and she for him, but 


when they had found one another, neither could get beyond 
the impregnable wall that seemed to divide them.” 
you may 


help us all,’’ says Jan Rutter’s house-master to Jan on the 


| 
| 
| 
| “You’re a bit of a test case, you see, and 
| 
| day he leaves the public school in which he has spent fout 
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6s.NOVELS IN CREAT DEMAND 


PAUL’S PARAGON W. E. Norris 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: “‘ A genuine ‘ Norris.’ Can one say more to 
the initiate in describing a fresh work from the pen which has so 
long achieved such a happy balance of humour and feeling, style 
and drama?’’ PUNCH: ‘‘ The characters are built up with an effort- 
jess skill which makes them living men and women... . r. 
Norris has made me his constant reader.”” DAILY MAIL: “ A memor- 








able novel. d 

SUCCESS (2nd Impression) Uae 1, Sitberead 
STANDARD: “This is, we think, her finest book.’’ CHRISTIAN 

WorLp: “ Miss Silberrad has never done anything better. .. . 


novel to buy and read more than once.” BRITISH WEEKLY: “ Refined, 
individual, and memorable.””’ MORNING Post: “ Will certainly en- 
hance her reputation.” 


THE GOOD GIRL Vincent O'Sullivan 


DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘‘ Many, as we did, will find it enjoyable.” 
OBSERVER: “ A novel which we can heartily admire. We defy anyone 
to lay it down after the first few pages.”” PALL MALL GAZETTE: “ Few 
writers of our time have his power of investing a page of this 
description with the colour and glow of enthusiasm, or of infecting 
the reader with the passion of the artist in his work.” BIRMINGHAM 
Post: “It will greatly enhance Mr. O’Sullivan’s reputation.” 


EVERYBODY’S BOY Lindsay Bashford 


———SSSS=== 
TruTH: “An especially lively and entertaining story, which is 
told crisply, and the interest of which is maintained to the ve 


end.” DAILY GrRapHic: “Highly original and entertaining.” 
ATHENZUM: “‘ Essentially original.” ’ 

A LOST INTEREST Mrs. George Wemyss 

=== 

EVENING STANDARD: “A most entertaining volume.” GLOBE: 


“Many of those delightful scenes of society life that Mrs. Wemyss 
sketches so admirably and with so delightful a mixture of humour 
and pathos.” COUNTRY LIFE: ‘This is an excellent novel.” 


HERITAGE 


————————__—_— 
DaIlLy Matt: “A fine, bold conception, developed with vigour, 
sympathy, and skill.” Wortp: ‘‘Admirably conceived and drawn 
characters . . . & very remarkable book.’””’ WESTERN MAIL: “A 
distinctly notable book.” ScoTSMAN: “This powerful story.” IRisuH 
TEs: “The interest of the story never fails.” MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN: “‘ Delightful touches—delightful characters.” CouNTRY 
Lire: “‘A powerful and striking novel.” PALL MALL GAZETTE: “A 
powerful story, very well told . - & famously told story.” 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES ("*") Yoshio Markino 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ At once entertaining, interesting, and sug- 

. beautifully coloured pictures add at once to its value 
and its attractiveness.”” STANDARD: “ His English is a thing of joy, 
whilst his piquant criticisms of our manners are conveyed with such 
art as to appear entirely artless.”” Lapy’s PicrorIaL: ‘‘ Rich in 
humour, both of pencil and of pen.” ATHEN®uUM: “The technical 
skill shown is amazing.” 


IN THE CARPATHIANS (0.62. net) Lion Phillimore 


Valentina Hawtrey 
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Times: “A graphic pen and a keen eye not only for detail but 
for beauty and significance.” ATHENZWM: “ Freshness of mind, and 
vivid instinct for beauty.”” DarLy CHRONICLE: “ A spontaneous effort 
from a writer with original talent—certain to find favour.” 
STANDARD: ‘“‘A lively record of unconventional travel.” 


MISS SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S WORKS 


are little known in England. Why isthis? Her works represent 
some of the most refined, polished, and charming in literature. 
We have just published 


LETTERS OF 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


(Gs. net). Edited by Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, 
A NOTABLE PRESS OPINION. 


“Here is a charming collection of letters, a collection to be grateful for 
and then put by for re-reading. Miss Jewett was in the great tradition of 
epistolary writing by her humour, her power of self-revelation, her delicate 
apprehension of the power and value of colloquial language. Her letters 
five you the impression of the very best talk of a very highly cultivated 
woman ; ‘her good things’ seem the outcome of divine accident ; you cannot 
think of her as pausing pen in hand or * tching for sent , ss + ae 

ters in this volume are to many different friends. - . Many of us 
— LS a =e at —* strong sense of the 
sustere demands of art; her letters speak to us with a voice even mo 
compelling.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” = 














The oth 
cubtighad ay oe, andl te tine ann ae ene atee 
TALES OF NEW ENGLAND 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR 
THE LIFE OF NANOY 
THE QUEEN’S TWIN 
DEEPHAVEN 
A NATIVE OF WINBY 
THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS 


3s. 6d. net 
each. 





NB.—ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


or cB ae MR 
CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., London: 10, Orange St, W.C. 








Cambridge 


University Press 


A Text-Book of Experimental 
Psychology 
With Laboratory Exercises. By CHARLES 8. MYERS, 


M.A., M.D., Se.D. 
bound in separate volumes. 
plate and 24 figures and diagrams, 


Second edition. In two parts, 
Part I., Text-Book, with 1 
Part II., Labora- 


tory Exercises, with 42 figures and diagrams. 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 


“We extend a cordial welcome to the second 
edition of Dr. Myers’s well-known text-book. By 
the separation of the systematic from the exer- 
cise part of the work, reference from one to the 
other is rendered more easy. A considerable 
amount of new material has been incorporated. 


the two vols Much of the matter of psychological interest 


dealt with by Dr. Henry Head in his recent 
Croonian lectures on the Sensory Functions of 
the Thalamus and Cortex is included in this 
edition, and the original text has been subjected 
to a thorough revision.”—Lancet 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum 


Vol. I. 


Crown 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Archaic Sculpture. By GUY DICKINS, M.A. 


“‘A scholarly piece of work, which should be 
invaluable to students. The introduction con- 
tains some careful notes on such points as ma- 
terial and technique, subjects and meaning, and 
costume. There are illustrations in the text of 
the various exhibits, critical descriptions, and 
full references to authorities concerning them. 
This volume deals with the sculpture of the 
period preceding the invasion of Xerxes in 
480 B.c., at present contained in the first seven 
rooms of the Museum. The second volume is to 
contain the rest of the sculpture, the terra- 
cottas, and the architectural fragments.”’— 

Atheneum 


A Short Syntax of New 
Testament Greek 


By Rev. H. P. V. NUNN, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo 
2s 6d net 


“An excellent manual, designed for students 
in theological colleges and those who take up 
Greek at the end of their school life, or later, 
with a view to reading the New Testament. 
Deviations from classical Greek are indicated, 
also Latin parallels, and the whole begins 
sensibly with a section on English grammar. 
The compiler is abreast of the present results of 
scholarship.”’—Atheneum 


Life in Shakespeare’s England 


A Book of Elizabethan Prose. 
WILSON, M.A. 


Compiled by J. DOVER 
With 7 illustrations, Cambridge 


Anthologies Series. 


Crown 8vo 
3s 6d net 


“In Life in Shakespeare's England selections 
from Shakespeare himself, from his dramatic 
contemporaries, and from the memotrists, letter- 
writers, and pamphieteers of the period, 
arranged under euch headings as England, 
Country-Folk, Sport, Dress and Fashion, Witch- 
craft, Houses and Housekeeping, Books and 
Authors, &c., give us indeed the very mirror 
of the time in which Shakespeare lived. The 
extracts have been admirably chosen, and the 
book is & most enjoyable one.”—Glasgow Herald 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the MSS. by NORMAN PENNRY, F.S.A. 
With an introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.A. 


In 2 volumes. 


Royal 8vo 
2is net 


With 2 portraits and 3 facsimiles, 


‘‘We find it impossible to indicate a tithe of 
what there is of interest, both for history and 
character, now for the first time brought to the 
light. High praise is due to the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press not only for their 
enterprise in producing this suthoritative 
edition, but also for the beautiful setting and 
form of the work. As to Mr. Penney’s labours, 
we can truthfully say that, outside classical 
scholarship, we have hardly met such learned 
and faultless editing.”—Atheneum 


Lyrical Forms in English 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, for the use of 
schools, by NORMAN HEPPLE, B. Litt. 


Crowr 8vo 
3s net 


London Cambridge University Press 


A knowledge of form as an adjunct of literary 
art is a valuable aid to the appreciation of what 
is best in literature, and with the object of 
enabling the forms assumed by lyrical poetry in 
English to be readily studied, the author has 
collected in this volume specimens by many 
different writers, arranged chronologically, by 
means of which these various forms are clearly 
demonstrated. 


Fetter Lane 
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years of his life. That is really the idea of Mr. Hornung’s 
school-story, “Fathers of Men”—to show how the public- 
school system works out when tried on an unusual sort of boy, 
in this case the son of a clergyman’s daughter who had run 
away with the groom. itis a thoroughly interesting story, and 
is fortunately free from the rather vicious senfimentality of 
so many school stories, though it lapses into the common- 
place over the episode of Mulberry, the drunken jockey, 
and we might well have been spared the sacrifice made by 
the hero for the friend who has wronged him. Still, it is 
a healthy story; and both masters and boys are carefully 
observed. The following description of Jan’s ruminations 
at the age of sixteen is a fair specimen of the writer’s atti- 
tude towards boys :— 

“It took Jan in more ways than one. It made him long 
to do startling things, and it made him do some foolish ones 
instead. It made him feel that he had done less than 
nothing at school so far, that he was less than nobody, and yet 
that there was more in him than anybody knew; and now he 
wanted them to know it; and now he didn’t care a blow what 
happened to him, or what was thought, at a school to which 
he had been sent against his will. . If he was a failure, 
if he went on failing, well, at any rate it would be a score 
off those who had sent him there, and never gave him enough 
pocket money, or wrote him an unnecessary line.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Politics in the Pulpit: Sermons Preached in Hereford 
Cathedral.” By A. T. Bannister, M.A. Canon Residentiary, 
Hereford. (Jakeman and Carver. 2s. 61.) 


Tae weakness of the Liberal Party in the National 
Church is a matter both of surprise and regret. The genera- 
tion which looked to such men as Maurice, Stanley, and 
Jowett for guidance has left no successors; the rising tide 
of ecclesiasticism has absorbed the greater part of the 
energy and enthusiasm of the Church. It is easy to criticise 
its follies; but criticism of this sort does not take us far. 
The growth among us of medieval habits of thought and 
modes of worship argues, not only the folly of mankind— 
this we may take for granted—but something radically de- 
fective in the saner schools. No religion ever lived on 
negation. A Liberalism which confines itself to protesting 
against superstition has, and deserves to have, no future ; 
it speaks only to the understanding, overlooking what is more 
vital—the heart. And a religion which preaches personal 
salvation without social righteousness has, and deserves to 
have, no future; the service of God is inseparable from the 
service of man. Liberals in all the Churches would do well 
to bear these truths in mind. A negative and abstract 
Liberalism is a thing for the study; a Christian and social 
Liberalism has the promise of the world. The distinctive 
note of Canon Bannister’s sermons is their keen conscious- 
ness of this. They are concrete and human :— 

“To those who have eyes to see, it is abundantly clear 
that the task which God has set for the twentieth century is 
the solving of the social problem, the reconstitution of the social 
world. And it sometimes seems as if, in this great national 
uprising, the Church is going to play the part of Meroz. . . . 
Hence it comes that the common people do not hear us gladly. 
For they think, rightly or wrongly, that we are either ignorant 
or indifferent as to the social questions which, to some of them, 
are literally matters of life and death.” 

Timidity is the curse of Established Churches; the 
studied nullity of the utterances of eminent ecclesiastics 
gives an impression of insincerity, which alienates the 
plain man. Were sermons of this high type more commonly 
heard in our churches, we should hear less of the question, 
“Why people do not go to church?” 


* * * 


“The Early Norman Castles of the British Isles.” By 
ELLA 8. ARMITAGE. (Murray. 15s, net.) 


A tance portion of Mrs. Armitage’s book, including a 
long descriptive account of the Norman castles in the British 
Isles, has already appeared in “The English Historical 
Review” and “The Antiquary,’”’ and many readers will be 
glad to have that account in a more permanent form, supple- 
mented as it now is by the inclusion of five fresh castles and 
by notes on thirty-four others. The chief theory Mrs. 
Armitage sets out to prove is that the private castle only 
made its appearance after the establishment of the feudal 





system, and that the motte-castles are of Norman 
and were introduced into the British Isles from France ang 
Normandy. The theory ascribing them to a Saxon origin 
was supported by the late Mr. G. T. Clark; but Dr. Roung 
and now Mrs. Armitage have brought forward weighty 
evidence to the contrary. Apart from the value of Mrz. 
Armitages’s contention that there were no private castles 
in Britain before the coming of the Normans, her book 
should prove of decided value to students. Her catal 
of early English castles occupies nearly a third of the 
volume, and will, as she hopes, prove a useful storehouse 
to those who are working at any particular castle men. 
tioned in the list. 
+ * > 

“The Byzantine Empire: The Rearguard of European 

Civilisation.” By Epwarp Foorp. (Black. 7s. 6d. net,) 


Mr. Foorp’s book is a short popular history of the 
later Roman Empire, intended to fill the gap between Pro. 
fessor Oman’s volume in the “Story of the Nations” series 
and the larger works of Gibbon, Finlay, and Professor Bury, 
Beginning with a brief sketch of the history before the 
accession of Arcadius and Honorius, Mr. Foord’s main 
narrative starts with the regency of Anthemius, and js 
brought down to the capture of Constantinople by 
Mohammed II. in 1453. In a concluding chapter the author 
defends the Eastern Empire from the charges of other 
historians. It accomplished, he thinks, the most vitally 
important, the most glorious, and the most thankless task 
a nation could achieve, by preserving the traditions of 
science, art, and literature, while they were being forgotten 
in the West. Mr. Foord has made Byzantine history his 
special study, and he purposes embodying the results of his 
research in a larger volume. His present book is well 
suited to its purpose, though perhaps an undue amount of 
space is given to the record of military affairs. 

* * x 
‘‘ First Principles.” By Henrsert Spencer. 
Norgate. Two volumes. 1s. each volume.) 


(Williams & 


Ir is nearly fifty years since the first volume of Mr, 
Spencer’s “First Principles’’ was issued, and it is now 
before us, reprinted from the last edition, at the remarkably 
cheap price of a shilling. The production of this popular 
edition of Spencer’s works reflects the greatest credit on the 
publishers. It is well printed, well bound, and both the 
type and paper are excellent at the price. It is difficult 
to say what place Spencer will ultimately occupy in the 
world of thought. Contemporary philosophers, such as 
Bergson, consider that he had but an imperfect grasp of 
the doctrine of evolution, and his works are not free from 
inaccuracies in matters of fact. But he is one of the few 
Englishmen who has elaborated a complete system of 
philosophy, and offered his countrymen an all-round con- 
ception of the world and life. The task which he undertook 
was immense—too vast, in fact, for the powers of a single 
individual—and the wonder is that, on the whole, he has 
done it so well. In any case, whatever may be his permanent 
value as a thinker, or however one-sided and defective his 
speculations may appear to a later generation, he will always 
be a notable figure in the history of thought in the nine 
teenth century, owing to the influence which he exercised 
on his contemporaries. It must also be admitted that he is 
a fresh and stimulating writer, compelling us to think, and 
constantly opening out new and interesting points of view. 
It is to be hoped that this new edition of his works will 
have a wide circulation among the more serious-minded 
section of the reading public. 

« + * 
“Stories of the German Artists.” By Prof. Dr. Hans W. 

SINGER, (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Sanprart’s “ Deutsche Akademie ” is the main source of 
information for most of the stories in this volume. Raphael 
Rengs, Daniel Chodowiscki, and Anton Graff belong, of 
course, to a later age than that of the old German chronicler. 
Concerning the older masters, there is no reason to complail 
of Dr. Singer’s selection. Martin Schongauer, Albrecht 
Durer, the two Cranachs, the two Holbeins, and Adam 
Elsheimer are, individually and collectively, of world-wide 
interest, while the chapters on “The Early Masters of the 
Schoo] of Cologne” and the “Little Masters’’ of Nurem 
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WR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_- 


THE MILITARY DANGER OF 
fOME RULE 


By Major General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 








EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


Some Remarks Occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“Full of clear, concise, and practical counsel which one expects 
from the Archdeacon of Ely.’’—The Times. 





THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND 


An Examinaton of William Lyndwood’s “ Provinciale,” in 
Reply to the late Professor F. W. Maitland. By the Rev. 
ARTHOR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, Maidstone. Large 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JULIA FRANCE and her times. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
“ Ancestors,” “ Tower of Ivory,” etc. 


THE FAMILY LIVING 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. Author of “Barkers,” “The 
Barony of Brendon,” ete. 


Author of “ Rezanov,” 
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Essays and Letters by 


Dr. J. Holland Rose 








/ Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*This book in reality forms the third volume 
of Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘ Life of Pitt.’ In it new and 
important light is thrown on many points which 
arise both in ‘William Pitt and National Revival’ 
and ‘William Pitt and the Great War.’ Taken 
together these three volumes may be regarded as 

the standard biography of the patriotic statesman 
whose untiring exertions brought about the Union 
| between England and Ireland .... . One of the 
} 
| 





most important historical works which has appeared 
since the commencement of the present century.” 
Outlook. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 


Vol. 1. William Pitt and National Revival. 
Vol, tl. William Pitt and the Great War. 
| Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 16s. net each. 
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|= 1/- 


HOLY BIBLE 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations after Collier, Delaroche, Dietrich, Hoffmann, 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vinci 
Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained cloth, round corners, postage 
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Prayer and Mymns (A. & M.), with 20 Illustrations, same style, at 1/2 post 
free, or in handsome binding, 1/8 post free, 
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Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangero 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so ss 
— a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
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THE WHITE GODS. 


Price 3/6 net cloth; 6/- net leather. 


“ This is a volume, written in very beautiful English, 
containing the confession of failure of a man who loved 
a girl in southern lands, but on travelling to northern 
regions was influenced by the White Gods and forced to 
marry & northern maid. The pages brim over with life- 
long regret of one who seeking to touch the stars fell back 
into the depths abysmal. A dainty volume by a dreamer 
and a poet.” —FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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berg recall phases of German art that have lately received 
a good deal of critical attention. That the biographical 
details of the earlier masters are somewhat meagre and hum- 
drum is hardly Dr. Singer’s fault. Sandrart’s narrative 
lacks the vivacity and piquant intimacy of Vasari’s; or, 
perhaps, it is that the lives of these German artists were 
actually less touched by the spice of adventure that charac- 
terises those of their Italian contemporaries. At any rate, 
considered as stories, they are not really so exciting. Not, 
indeed, till we come to Raphael Rengs—an uninteresting 
painter, but a unique personality—do we find ourselves 
moved by the actuality of the biography. For Rengs, Dr. 
Singer relies on Branconi’s “ Life,” which has the advan- 
tages as well as the drawbacks of an exaggerated eulogy. 
The most entertaining tale in the earlier portion of the book 
is that of the differences between the brothers Beham and 
the humorless theologians of Nuremberg; it is the kind of 
story that really gains by the large amount of circumstantial 
detail with which it is loaded. 
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Tue awful disaster to the “Titanic’”’ has shed deep gloom 
over the City, and even its financial consequences (though 
nothing to the tragic loss of life) are by no means incon- 
siderable. To many of Lloyd’s underwriters this must be a 
very hard blow, coming at the end of a pretty long run of 
bad luck. First, there is the hull of the ship, which will 
cost the insurers a million; and, secondly, the cargo, 
including a good deal of jewellery. And, thirdly, there will 
be heavy payments, no doubt, for Life Insurance Companies, 
both in London and New York. The loss, it is to be observed, 
caused heavy selling in Wall-street, as well as some depres- 
sion in our Consol Market, in anticipation of forced sales 
by insurance interests. The shares and bonds of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company have fallen heavily, 
but they are only quoted in Liverpool, not on the London 
Stock Exchange. One effect of the disaster may 
probably be to discourage the building of monster ships, 
which were, perhaps, undertaken rather for the advertisement 
of individuals and the aggrandisement of shipbuilding firms 
than for the purpose of utility or dividends. Perhaps the 
most astonishing thing is that a great steamship line should 
have preferred fish-ponds and billiard-rooms to boats, and 
that an experienced captain, after being warned of the 
iceberg danger, should have allowed such a ship to gamble 
with such a risk in the darkness. All these questions and 
many more have been canvassed in the City to the neglect 
of ordinary business topics, and the Stock Markets have 
been much less active than last week, though there is rather 
a better outlook for the Money Market. There has been some 
depression in Argentine Railways owing to the passing 
of its interim dividend by the Buenos Ayres Pacific, which 
has suffered from the strike, and whose newly-constructed 
branches and extensions are not yet profitable. Luckily, the 
Argentine maize crop has been a very heavy one, though the 
harvest was delayed by wet weather. Our own Home Rail- 
way traffics still show heavy decreases in consequence of the 
strike, and the public is beginning to complain bitterly about 
the non-resumption of services. There will be plenty of 
criticism (one may suppose) of the lines when Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Railway Bill comes up in the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile, the boom in industrials, apart from shipping 
and insurance, has continued, and trade is good. 


Prices IN THE Karrirr Market. 


Though an attempt was made to encourage public 
interest in the Mining Market generally during the boom in 
Nigerian tin shares, the attempt was not a success. The 


Kaffir Market, overshadowed by one or two unfortunate 
incidents, such as the East Rand affair, could not be aroused 








to moré than a flicker of activity, and prices are now bik 
at stagnation levels. But the Rand industry is on a sohig 
basis, and the mines will continue to produce a stead 
revenue for years to come. For the investor, therefore, who 
wants really high yields, and to get them will accept the 
risks of gold-mining in South Africa, a time of dullnegg jg 
an opportunity of securing shares cheaper than when markets 
are booming. In addition, there is always the prospect of 
selling out when a boom does come, and with so many st 
financial interests in the market, it is unlikely that the 
Kaffir Market has not seen its last boom. The dullness of 
the market in the last year or so may be accounted for by 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient native labor, but this 
trouble has always been present to some extent, and 
naturally is made to appear the more prominent in dull 
times. The statistics now show that the mines are now 
obtaining more labor, and, with improving efficiency of men 
and machinery, the matter will gradually become less 
important. To show the present return on Kaffir invest 
ments, and also the prices to which shares might rise in 
a good market, or fall in a slump, the following table will 
serve :— 


Last Five years. Present Yield: 


Highest. Lowest. Price. £ 8.4. 
Apex ake a aaa ait 13 115-16 570 
City & Suburban we sie ~~ aa 13 29-16 1800 
€rown Mines ; 9 7-16 54 71-16 717 0 
East Rand Prop. 525-32 31-16 33-16 10 40 
Ferreira Deep 71-16 39-16 315-16 1200 
Knight's (Wit) saa ob .. 413-16 3 11 18 6 
Knight’s Deep ... jan ‘as we «(OB 14 29-16 12 80 
Langlaagte East ... a ‘om sie 14 17-16 1099 
Main Reef West ots a —— t 1 17 10 0 
Modderfontein _ ses a .. 14 4 115-16 890 
New Goch a i ais .. 25-16 a 15-16 13 60 
New Rietfontein oa is «« eee 5-16 9-16 890 
Rand Mines = oe ads fine 43 63 8 90 
Robinson ... wi es ae a 64 53 26 40 
Rose Deep ie san os 211-16 37-16 12 50 
Simmer & Jack Prop. on ate —_ wa 15-16 15-16 13130 
Van Ryn ... ae av: int a a 2h 315-16 11 90 
Village Deep “a 4 23-16 415 0 
Wit Deep 6 1-16 213-16 211-16 12150 


Nearly all the highest prices were touched in the 190 
boom, and most of the lowest during 1911, prices having 
sagged away gradually from the 1909 level. They have now 
fallen as far as is likely, for the return on the dividend payers 
is too substantial to permit of prices being forced much 
lower. None of the above yields, of course, allow for the 
ultimate exhaustion of the mines, but practically all the 
above shares return over 54 or 6 per cent., after allowing for 
extinction of capital. The estimate lives are, of course, only 
approximate, and do not include low-grade areas, which it 
may be found possible to work later on. The purchaser at 
present prices, of course, would buy with the idea of enjoying 
a substantial return for a few years, and selling at a price 
at least as high as the present, when the question of whether 
a particular mine might prove ultimately to have a life of 
twenty-five years or only twenty years would not affect him. 
But, of course, it is an uneasy kind of security. 


LuUCcELLUM. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL L PROVIDENT SOcien. 


Established 1849. 


Total Funds over . . £27,000, 000 
Annual Income over - « _ £3,400, 000 


1. The Society is purely mutual. 

2. The Society declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, & 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 year’s premiums paid, @ 

most liberal scale. 

5. Cash surplus divided for 1910—£847,000. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy holders in 62 years, 208,290. 

8. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Ordinary Whole Life Policies for £1,000 each on thé 

basis of the 1910 Bonus Distribution. 


Age at Entry 30. 


: —— 
Annual Premium £24 1s. 8d, 

















Duration of | Bonus Total Death Surrender 
Policy. Accumulations. Cover. Value. _ 
5 Years. £39 £1,089 ek £78 

10 pn 220 1, 220 188 

a 370 1,370 | 325 

20 ” 520 1'520 486 

25 612 1,672 683 

#0 ’ 879 1,829 888 


- ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, CHILDREN'S 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, & 


Full particulars from—Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 
37, Threadmeedie Street, LONDON; 
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AZENDA 


is PURE COFFEE of 
DELICIOUS AROMA 


1/10 per lb, in sealed tins of all Grocers 
uaranteed pure by the Government 
of the State of San Paulo(Brazi!) 


ZT CAUTION 
Under Govern 

on each fin will 
a disc of Filfer Papers, 
for use with fhe Tricolalor 
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3 4 HB TRICOLATOR 
iath CAN BE USED 
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(RONMONGERS COFFEE 
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DIRECT 
POST 2 
FREE RECOMMENDED 
3° EXTRA sil Ny 
ALSO PAPERS a 
* SUPPLIED IN OS per packet ~ 
P} F1ECTRO PLATE of 120 
N oe : > os 
\) Stare or San Pavio(Beaza) Pure Corres Colm 
62. Fang William Street, London, E.C. 




























“ All that mankind has thought, 
done, gained, or been,” said 
Carlyle, “‘is in magic preserva- 
tion in the pages of books. 
They are the chosen possession 
ofman.” A‘‘Gunn” Bookcase will 
nage the books you possess 
rom dust and damp. Whether 
you have few or many, a “‘ Gunn” 
will fit them. 

Built up in sections from a 
base, the ‘““Gunn”’ is capable of ex- 
tension in every direction, is 
adaptable to any room. Every 
book is perfectly protected, yet 
instantly accessible, and the 
“*Gunn’’ at all stages of growth 
is a complete, handsome, and 
ey Say piece of furni- 
ure. 
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RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 





£18 18s. patoatia, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, tc. 


Leaving MARSEILLES April 25th. 


MARSEILLES, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. leaving 


MARSEILLES May 15; from £10. 10s. 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


A 
J 
F 
| +1G 2. 
| § The “Edition de Luxe,” with 


| handsome Leaded Glass Doors, 
This stack includes Desk-Section 
and Four-Drawer Section. In 
Fine Figured Oak, or Birch. 


D. Top Section £012 0 
A. 9% inch Book Section 
with leaded glass, 
eee Three 

N. Desk Section 

J. Four-Drawer Section 
F. Base 


330 
215 6 
118 0 
ow 6 





TANGYE’S 


‘Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


_TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 





SE inckscss £819 0 
With plain glass, not leaded, 
15/- less. 
Fig. 3 shows an adaptation of the 
Gunn style in plain Oak. 
8. Top Section, 8/6; 2... £017 0 
oO. = Book Section, 


LET A 


“GUNN” 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS 



















F 
FIG, 1. & 
Figured Oak or Birch. 


D. Top Section 
A. 9 in. Book Section 
B. 113 in. Book Section 
Cc. 13; in. Book Section 
FP. Base Section 


Total......... £316 6 


The GUNN Bookcase grows 
as your books grow in ,. 
yet is complete at every stage. 
Begin to build a “ Gunn” now. 
A single section, with base and 
top, forms a finished and hand- 
some piece of furniture. Any 
detail may be obtained sepa- 
rately. There are no ugly 
cross-bars or metal pieces at 
the sides. Sections are locked 
together (horizontally or verti- 
cally) by a special method. 
Each section closes with an 
accurately-fitting glass door, 
which slides smoothly on 
hidden roller bearings. The 
doors are removed by snert 
unhooking—an advantage whic 
only the “Gunn” possesses. 
Nothing can go wrong with the 
“Gunn” Sectional Bookcase. 


The GUNN is mannfactured 
by highly-skilled workmen, 
from finest selected, and pro- 
perly - seasoned woods, and is 
finished to perfection. 


The GUNN is made to last— 
Readers are earnestly coun- 
selled to beware of showy imi- 
tations, and to insist on having 
the“ Gunn ” Sectional Bookcase. 


cogeosece 0 
ow 0 
01% 0 
100 
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Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Cemmercial Times, Bankera’ Gazette, and 


Railway Monitor. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL, NEWSPAPER. 


84. By Posr, 844. Anwuat Susscarrtion ron THe Untrep Krixepom, £2 


AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
In addition to a large high-class general circulation, | 

t Banking Honses, Chambers | 
Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and | 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
+ a3 its colamns from week to week show, it is 
announcements of sume of the most 


mbjects. 
a ECONOMIST is subscribed to by 


ph —. 
J ies 
and Abroal ; aad 
-/€ recognised organ for the 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING M AIL. 
* GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STRUET, STRAND. W.C., 


and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 

















| B'S” —_seesevessnences 6 o °: 
| P. 114 inch Book Section, ae 
| |) Fee 196 
Ee We WI, SIE. © cnccccencessess 015 0 EE 8 
| ne e616 | 
0 
Small pocket (Vase 
editions can = <— == emeeetaliin 
be accommo- ' | 
dated with- j | | | | 
out waste of | | | 0 
space. By | | | | 
means of a ON i 
} special mov- - eee ||  - Geeee 
| able shelf ON eres on sateeeeetee a ee 
| these can be . 
| arranged in | | ~ 
two tiers in = | 
| one section, ww “ 
| leaving all —— 
titles visible. = T 
} ——s 
Fig. 3. 
ae se se ee titi teiede ieee dk hk Lt 


Name 


Address — 





Learn more about the “GUNN” by posting Coupon to-day. 


To WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
45, Paul St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Please send me, without cost cr obligation of any kind, your illustrated 
descriptive Booklet (No. 15) of the GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 





Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 





The EASTER TERM begins on Thursday, April 25th, 1912. Lectures 
are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ 
Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge; and for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six. Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary 
Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) 
may be attended by students who are not taking other subjects at the 
College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. Regular Physical 
Instruction is given free of cost to students who desire it by a fully 
qualified woman teacher. 

REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by 
the Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination. The scholar will be required to come into residence 
at the College in the October following the award. Further particu- 
lars on application to the HON. SECRETARY to the REID TRUST, 
Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two 

Science) will be offered for competition in June next, viz.— 
REID, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
HENRY TATE, in Science, value £40 a year for two years. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 67 Resident Students is provided, partly in the 

College and partly ! an additional residence at South Villa, Regent’s 


in 


Park. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Head of the Department, MISS 8S. MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

ONE FREE PLACE (value £26 5s.), one SCHOLARSHIP of the value 
of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the 
Course beginning in October, 1912. They will be awarded to the best 
candidates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the Department. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Summer Term commences April 30th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





Atl 


pashire: 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


o 
- coLLece: staff 


IUustrated 
Prospectus 
Rugby&) R, L. AQER, M.A. 
(‘Ousera.) eoteeaion 











on ———— Se 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
' feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
: ne 6 See. . full professional course for girls in Ling’s 
Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. int- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated seapeeian. a 





BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
sUMNEBO Ten ~ Miss Bartlett 
2M BEGINS MAY 2nd. 
Full partioulars on application te the Head Mistress. 











LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - e “ ‘i 





Cc. 1. Evans, M.A,, Oxon, 





EDUCATIONAL. 








MALVERN COLLEGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. P 
or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£2) 
Days Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 for one ¥ 
awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Noma 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who dq 












but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply te the He 
master or Secretary. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
L much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications fo 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. perm ANNUM. Forsien, 30s. PeR ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Namo 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronte; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duan 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. # 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial; 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
“San ee” } 21000 £500 s2m0t 
Other Pages... ... 8 0 0 400 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions oe ... 8d. per line. 
52 te ~~ w« 2 o 
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HOTELS @ - 















OpPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


. : Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 








WHEEL EEE ee 
LONDON, 
WILD’'S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Dires., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Reside 










HYDROS,' 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 











MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. _ Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely estabiishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class ‘family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, “lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
_ Mra K. W. Hicks. 


_ WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., let-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





































in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Iprat RestpEnce. 





Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S | (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER ‘HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 




















BRIGHTON. 
iY, YAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. — a 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Sa, Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE ‘HE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD: PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
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THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will be enlarged to 24 pages, and will 
contain, in addition to the usual features :— 


“CANADA TO-MORROW,” 


A Special Supplement dealing with Prospects i in the 
reat Dominion. 


The Rien of of a Suites of 
SHADOW PICTURES from DICKENS, 


Mr. Pickwick, by F, C. G, 


A Short Story, 
The Attic, by Algernon Blackwood, 





A Note on Indian Architecture, 


The Land of Forgotten Things. 
by M. P. Willcocks, 


The Announcement of a 
Special Ten Guinea Prize for a Review of a 
Recent Novel, on Page 6. 


Reviews of Recent Books on Politics 
and Economics. 


A Special ‘Review of Mr, John 
Galsworthy’s New Poems. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _GAI ‘GALLERY NOTES. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. - Events of the Week. 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. April 20. 


Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Publications 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Ready May 7th. With a Portrait. Fceap. 


The Child of the Dawn. 2s. net. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “ Beside - Still 


Waters,” &c. + | The Robert Browning Centen 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ Through the fantasy gleams the teaching of one 


who is much of a saint, much of a scholar, somewhat of a poet, Celebration at Westm inster fi 
and at the same time a man of the world.” 
May 7th, 1912. 
Large Post, 8vo. 5s, net. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. Edited, with an Introduction and Appendice 


By E. C. LAURENCE, R.R.C. With a Preface by Sir By Professor Knight. 
FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., &c. 


Liverpool Post—" A delightful volume. Sister Laurence’s bright 
and ready wit, her quick sympathy, and her knowledge of the 


world must have made her a very pleasant companion in times s j 
of trial and suffering.” 0 e r rown 4 n 4 


With a Portrait from a Drawing by GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A. 


3RD IMPRESSION. Smalldemy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. W 
Edward King, 60th Bishop of orks. 
Lincoln. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
b i .—‘* Mr. Ruseell } 1 his k theticall : 242 
of eet Teen, Si Ruane Rt Son" cettcktial ‘aad ena erie Centenary Edition. 
but giving to tlre world a really good picture of Edward King.” 
ced Rearnen. Wiha Perede, Crowntes. 2.6400 | = '° — Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. each, 
rinted i i 
Murphy. A Message to Dog Lovers. Soe — 4 eon _ ERT: 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “The Pageant The Edition will be limited to 500 numbered copies for 


of My Day,” &c. in this Country and 250 copies for sale in the United Stat 


Scoteman.—“‘ Major Gambier-Parry tells with a quiet and aud the volumes will be sold in sets only. 

simple eloquence the story of the Irish — The — brings 
2 ¢ ad how a dog can feel, and remember, and . . . . 

Re Ea B- F. Res Soy e€ 26 copies for England and 26 for the United States 


ne conde tact Bhaaae ———— be specially printed on JAPANESE VELLUM, to be sold 
£10 10s. the set, each copy being numbered. ff 


NEW 6s. FICTION. ee oe ee 
e works will be arranged in their ical or 
LOVE GILDS THE SCENE AND WOMEN GUIDE | and Dr. Frederic G. Kenyon, CB, Director and Prin’ 
THE PLOT. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Librarian of the British Museum, will contribute a biographi 


Daily Chronicle—‘‘ Throughout the book, it is a series of wars and bibliographical Introduction to each volume, giving # 


of wits, firstly between the sexes, and then between the women. environment and literary history of the ’ 
Rivalry and galiantry keep the gentlemen and their ladies busy y y —— 


indeed, out of all of which we become vastly entertained.” : ae ‘ 7 q 
Daily News‘ Mr. and Mrs. Castle make us feel the throb of Each volume will have, as frontispiece, a portrait of Rok 


the heart beneath the satin and brocade. They show us once Browning reproduced in photogravure, several of the po: 
more that an arrant little jilt may develop in an atmosphere of appearing for the first time. 
love into & generous woman.” 


THE COMMON TOUCH, By Austin Pues. VOLUME I READY MAY 7th. a 


St. Martin’s le Grand—‘‘Mr. Philips carries the _ reader's . : . 
interest in the story to the end. Movement, vitality, and variety The subsequent volumes following at short intervals, 


are in every page.” that the edition may be completed in the Centenary Year. 


KINGFISHER BLUE. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


(April 25 


BLINDS DOWN. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. IN PREPARATION. 


{April 25 
DIANA OF QUEBEC. ®y =n Mciwrarn. New Supplement (1910-1911) of 


Ready May 2. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Brain of the Nation and other The D ictionary of 
Verses. By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


Author of “The Hawarden Horace,” “ Humours of the Fray,” &c. National Biog raph 


Ready May 9. With a Portrait of the Author. L P 8vo, ° 
a Edited by SIR SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., ete. 


Seeking Fortune in America. 
By F. W. GREY. In 3 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 
































On May 9. With a Portrait of Col. Grey, C.8.I. Large post 8vo. 15s, net each in Cloth, or 20s. net in Half 
" at 
~ Morocco, ; 


6 
Tales of Our Grandfather : or India sailiiiaae tle ae ae 
BLISHED MAY 
from 1856. (Cot. L. J. H. Grey, C.S.L) AND VOLUMES Hl. AND Ill. IN THE AUTUMN. 
By F. and C. GREY. 


. 





*," Inthe Autumn of tg01 Three Supplementary Volumes 
In the Press. Small Demy 8vo. With 6 Illustrations. 6s. net. the Dictionary brought the record of National Biography. 
° far as Queen Victoria’s death on the 22nd January of that yeat 
The Church in the Pages of Punch. The new Supplement, which was determined on before 
By the Rev. D. WATLACE DUTHIE. death of King Edward VIL., will extend the limit of the 
Author of “A Bishop in the Rough, &e. taking by an additional eleven years. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,, 18, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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